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“FROM THE GARDEN WE HAVE NOT SEEN” 
NEW LETTERS OF EMILY DICKINSON 


HELEN H. ARNOLD 


HE words “Vinum Mundi,” inscribed by a firm hand 
‘ae one corner of an envelope, would indicate that the 
contents were of unusual interest to the possessor. When the 
phrase is accompanied by “Emily's Notes,” the discoverer’s 
interest is doubled. 

The fourteen brief notes here reproduced' were written 
by Emily Dickinson to a young man, Henry Vaughan Em- 
mons, who became: her friend during his student days at 
Amherst. Emmons, born in Augusta, Maine, in 1832, gradu- 
ated from the college in the summer of 1854, prepared for 
the ministry at the Bangor Theological Seminary, and spent 
most of his life as pastor of churches in his native state. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, from 1863 to 1865, he served as a member 
of the Christian Commission, in South Carolina. His declin- 
ing years were spent in Massachusetts, where he died at Fram- 
ingham, December 29, 1912. He is described as an accom- 
plished linguist, always devoted to the classics and literature. 

How his friendship with Emily began, we do not know. 
Squire Dickinson’s hospitality to Amherst students, as well 


1 Now in the possession of the Harvard College Library. 
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as to many of New England’s most distinguished citizens, is 
recorded in every book concerning the family. We know only 
that Vaughan Emmons, as he was called in college, a youth of 
eighteen or twenty, a lover of good books, good horses, and 
good friends, was one of those to enjoy it. A study of a photo- 
graph taken probably at the time of his graduation gives us 
the impression of an attractive and appealing personality. 
The face is strong and sensitive, the mouth and chin are firm, 
and the eyes are clear and penetrating. 

From the inscription mentioned above, it would seem that 
young Emmons treasured Emily's correspondence, whether 
or not he recognized the hand of genius in the tiny notes. 
We may surmise that he did and that he valued them not 
only for the friendly feelings involved but also for their own 
peculiar charm. 

The dates of the correspondence and the order in which 
the letters were written are problematical. Quite typically, 
Emily headed them “Thursday morn” or “Friday evening,” 
with nothing more to mark the month or year. We do know 
that Emmons entered Amherst in the fall of 1850, just before 
Emily's twentieth birthday, and graduated in the summer 
of 1854. One clue would tend to place some of the letters in 
his junior or senior year. In one of them, she thanks him for 
lending her Hypatia, which, we may infer, was Charles Kings- 
ley’s novel, published in 1853. 

The fact that the letters were written in the early 1850's 
places them in an important era of Emily's life. Her school 
days, her girlhood, were left behind. Changes and losses had 
beset her. Sudden death claimed her two young friends, 
Leonard Humphrey and Benjamin Newton. Austin, her only 
brother, to whom she was devoted, graduated and left for 
Cambridge and Boston. Susan Gilbert, the “Sister Sue” who 
was to play a significant part in her life, became engaged to 
him. The quiet of the rural community was broken by the 
screech of a train whistle, the new railway bringing to their 
home a more frequent influx of relatives and friends, an intru- 
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sion she somewhat resented.? In 1853 her father left for Wash- 
ington as a member of Congress, and in the spring of 1854, 
with her mother and sister Lavinia, Emily joined him there. 
On her return she stopped in Philadelphia, where was to 
occur her meeting with the Reverend Charles Wadsworth. 

This period in Emily Dickinson's life was thus one of be- 
reavement and change, but also of a growing awareness of 
unfolding power, a concentrating of purpose. Letters previ- 
ously published which were written at this time give us a 
faithful picture. We see there a gentle foreshadowing of the 
seclusion towards which she was gradually moving,* already a 
drawing away from the social activities of the town: from the 
lectures, the “exercises,” the evening parties so vividly de- 
scribed in the reminiscences of her sister-in-law. 

As we study now the little sequence of notes which has 
recently come to light, it is possible to view the genius of 
Emily Dickinson from a slightly new angle. She was not writ- 
ing freely to an intimate friend, as in most of the other letters 
of this period, but to a young man whom she knew but 
slightly. Brief as the letters are, we find in them many of the 
qualities which color her later writing, such as her deep affec- 
tion for flowers, which was far more than merely an awareness 
of their beauty, and a delight in symbols. We see an occasional 
impishness, a dash of what Madame Bianchi calls “brilliant 
trifling.” What is more significant than any of these, however, 
is her definite turning towards the cryptic and restrained form 
of expression. 

In studying the letters, as well as the poems or novels, of 
any gifted writer, one must beware of reading too greedily 
between the lines. We are treading upon dangerous ground. 
Harm may be done—and in many cases has been done—by 
dealing too liberally in surmise where documented fact is 


2 See letter of June 14, 1853, to her brother Austin, in The Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, by Martha Dickinson Bianchi (Boston, 1924), 131. 

3 See letter to Abiah Strong, 1852, in Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited 
by Mabel Loomis Todd (New York, 1931), 55- 
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lacking. Happily, in the case of this collection, we may build 
up without trespass the slight necessary background. The se- 
quence in which they are now presented is not a definitive 
one, but certain hints in the text have been followed. The first 
three, signed “Emily E. Dickinson,” are slightly more formal 
than those which come later. The fourth bears the initials 
alone, a signature which she rarely used. As her friendliness 
increased, the “Emilie” appears, coupled twice with “Vinnie,” 
giving us a picture of the two sisters enjoying together their 
rides with the young men and the evening calls from them. 
The fine, flowing handwriting is typical of this period. 

It is quite unnecessary to attempt a complete reconstruction 
of the facts. It is enough to know that in some way, perhaps 
at the squire’s traditfonal Commencement Tea, the two 
young persons met and a mutual interest was aroused. The 
college boy then lent the eager girl some valued book, or 
writings of his own composition, and characteristically her 
acknowledgment brought with it a gift from her conservatory 
or garden.* 


Mr. EmmMons— 

Since receive-5 
ing your beautiful writings 
I have often desired to thank 
you thro’ a few of my 
flowers and arranged the 
fairest for you a little 
while ago but heard you 
were away. 


4 The hitherto unpublished letters appearing in this article are used 
with the generous permission of Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete 
Hampson. Further information on the subject will be found in their forth- 
coming book on Emily Dickinson. 

5 The division by lines in the letters is faithfully reproduced in the 
present printing. 
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I have very few today and 
they compare but slightly 
with the immortal blossoms 
you so kindly gathered me— 
but will you please ac- 
cept them—the “Lily of the 
field” for the blossoms of 
Paradise, and if it is ever 
mine to gather those which 
fade not, from the garden 
we have not seen, you 
shall have a brighter one 
than I can find today— 

Emivy E. DICKINSON 


With another note, which may have been the second, Emily 
sent him some of her own work, with a tactful string attached: 


Thank you indeed, 
Mr. Emmons, for your 
beautiful acknowledgement— 
far brighter than my 
flowers; and which 
with pleasure 
I lend you the little 
manuscript—I shall 
beg leave to claim it 
when you again return. 
I trust you will find 
much happiness in 
an interview with 
your friend and will 
be very happy to see 
you when you return. 
Emity E. DICKINSON 


Further literary interests appear in a third letter which also 
reveals the typical New England household of that day, bust- 
ling with preparations for the coming Sabbath. 
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SATURDAY MORN 


I send you the book with 
pleasure for it has given 
me happiness, and I love 
to have it busy imparting 
delight to others— 

Thank you for the beautiful 
note. It is too full of poesy 
for a Saturday morning's re- 
ply, but I will not for- 
get it, nor shall it fade 
as the hours, tho’ like them 
gold and crimson. 

I send a note for your 
friend. Please remember 
me to her with a sin- 
cere affection. 

I am happy that she is 
with you. I have not 
read the book of which you 
speak. I will be happy to 
whenever agreable to you, 
and please give me an 
opportunity to see you, “Sirah”, 
very soon— 





Your friend 
Emity E. DICKINSON 


Riding horseback was a favorite recreation with both of the 
Dickinson girls, the squire’s own stable supplying them with 
the best horses in town. In the following note the playful 
Emily appears for an instant, reminding Mr. Emmons that 
he has kept her books too long: 


I will be quite happy 
to ride tomorrow as 

you so kindly propose, tho’ 
I regret sincerely not to 
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see you this evening— 
Thank you for remembering 
Father. He seems 
much better this morning 
and I trust will soon 
be well. I will ride 
with much pleasure 
tomorrow, at any hour in 
the afternoon most 
pleasant to yourself. 
Please recollect if you 
will two little volumes 
of mine which I thought 
Emily lent you— 
Your friend— 
E.E.D. 


Another ride was proposed and on this occasion four young 
persons enjoyed the little expedition together. This was 
probably a day of early spring, since the garden’s yield was 
slight. 


WEDNESDAY MORN 


Cousin John and Mr. Emmons—please 
not regard the little mishap 
of last evening, for Vinnie and 
I quite forgot Mr. Saxe in our 
delightful ride, and were 
only disappointed lest you should 
think us so. 

Will you please receive these 
blossoms—I would love to 
make two garlands for certain 
friends of mine, if the 
summer were here, and till 
she comes perhaps one little 
cluster will express the wish to both. 
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Please share it together 
and come in for an evening 
as soon as college duties 
are willing you should see 
Your friends Emilie 
and Vinnie— 


With the following letter one is tempted to toy and specu- 
late regarding the third Fate. Interpretation, however, is 


unnecessary. 


Ungentle “Atropos”! And yet 
I dare not chide her for fear 
those saucy fingers will ply 
the shears again. 
Perhaps she suspects the wine! 
Please tell her its only currant 
Wine, and would she be so 
kind as to lend me her 
shears a little that I might 
cut a thread? 
Vinnie and I wait patiently 
the coming of our friends and 
trust a brighter evening will 
soon reward us all for the 
long expectation. 

Your friends 

Emivie & VINNIE DICKINSON 


It is fair to surmise that the two young persons, having 
been drawn to each other at the outset of their acquaintance 
by the keenness of their interest in books, enjoyed frequent 
discussions concerning what they read. The volume of poems 
which he lent her was perhaps his choicest collection, or it 
may have been one of the “Gift Volumes” in vogue at that 


time. 





j 
| 








next week, 
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FRIDAY EVENING 


I find it, Friend, I read 
it—I stop to thank you 
for it just as the world 
is still. I thank you for them 
all—the pearl and 
then the onyx, and then 
the emerald stone— 
My crown indeed! I do 
not fear the King, attired 
in this grandeur. 
Please send me gems 
again. I have a flower— 
It looks like them and 
for its bright resemblance 
receive it. 
A pleasant journey to you 
both in the pathway home— 
and in the longer way— 
Then “golden mornings open 
blowings shall sway the trees 
to murmerous bowings 
in metric chant of bles- 


onl ” 
Have I convinced you 
Friend? 
Pleasantly 
EMILY 


Then this, which would seem to have followed during the 


TUESDAY MORN 


Friend,— 

Which of us is 
mistaken? 
E.E.D. 
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Among the letters a little valentine appears, its sole orna- 
ment a delicate framing of paper lace. This tiny missive, 
neatly folded twice to a three-by-one-inch size, is the only one 
of all the letters to bear a date, which oddly enough, is not 
the fourteenth. This and the sixth letter are written in ink, 
all the others in delicate pencil. 


FEBRUARY 17TH 


Please Sir, to 
let me be a 
Valentine to Thee! 


In the next we are given the first glimpse of a small boy 
who was helper at the Dickinson barn and who, after the 
day's chores were done, delivered “Miss Em'ly’s’ notes. For 
not one of them bears a postmark; all were sent by hand. 


Friend— 

I said I should 
send some flowers this week. 
I had rather not until 
next week. My Vale Lily 
asked me to wait for her. 
I told her if you were 
willing. Please say by little 
Johnnie if next week will be 
acceptable. 

Your friend, 

EMILIE 


The young man’s answer was apparently an affirmative. 
Then, true to promise, the “Vale Lily” opened and was sent 
with this brief message, 


Receive us— 


We are left in no doubt concerning Emily’s eager enjoy- 
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ment of this friendship with one who must have been a singu- 
larly congenial companion. Was Kingsley’s novel one of those 
reported to have been hidden, as were Jane Eyre and Kav- 
anaugh, in the syringa bush beside the front door? 


TUESDAY MORN— 
Friend— 

I look in my 
casket and miss a pearl. 
I fear you intend to 
defraud me. 

Please not forget your 
promise to “pay mine 
own with usery!” 

I thank you for Hypatia 
and ask you what it 
means? 

Have you heard from 
your friend Miss Judkins 
recently? I desire to write 
to her but have not 
her address, and will 
you please tell Johnny 
if a little note to her 
would make your next 
too heavy— 

Your Friend 
EMILIE 


In early August the college Commencement activities dis- 
rupted for a time the quiet routine of village life. Visitors 
filled the hospitable Dickinson home. Later in the day they 
would depart to attend the college functions in the meeting- 
house, we suspect to Emily's secret relief, for then she could 
count on being alone with her friends. 
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TUESDAY MORN— 
Friend— ' 
Will your friend be 
in town this evening? 
If so, can’t you steal her 
away a little while from 
the exercises and bring her 
down to me? 
Our guests will all be out, 
and I'd so love to see her 
that asking it I wait— 
Your friend 
EMILY 


The following letter appears to be the last which passed 
between them: 


My heart is full of joy— 
Friend—Were not my parlor 
full I'd bid you come 
this morning, but the 
hour must be stiller in 
which we speak of her. 

Yet must I see you and I 
will love most dearly, if 
quite convenient to you, to 
ride a little while this 
afternoon. Do not come 

if its not so and please 

tell little Chap when you 
will like to go, if you still 
find it possible. Of her 

I cannot write, yet do I 
thank the Father who’s 
given her to you and 

wait patiently to speak 
with you. Please not 
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regard the ride unless it 


is Most convenient— 
My hand trembles 
Truly and warmly 
EMILY 


It is not difficult to visualize this final scene. Emily, a young 
girl in her early twenties, sits in her own room upstairs alone. 
Through the open window come familiar village sounds— 
those of passing carriage wheels, voices of guests on the porch 
below, the songs of birds, the humming of bees from among 
the flowers in her garden. 

A letter has come, one which requires an answer. From her 
desk she takes a small sheet of paper, one faintly edged with 
gilt and bearing on its upper left-hand corner the embossed 
impress of a miniature spray of flowers. She hesitates a mo- 
ment, then swiftly the message flows. So lightly does her pen- 
cil cross the page that, after the passage of nearly a hundred 
years it hardly seems the imprint of a human hand. 

With care the note is folded, placed in its tiny envelope, 
and the address, “Mr. Emmons, Present,” is written. A round 
paper seal, a farthing’s size, is affixed. Then little Johnny is 
summoned from the barn and we see him trudging up the 
elm-lined street with Emily’s diminutive note tucked safely 
into his jacket pocket. 

Among her poems may be found these significant lines:* 


A word left careless on a page 
May consecrate an eye, 

When folded in perpetual seam 
The wrinkled author lie. 


6 Life and Letters, 288. 








“JAMES GORDON CARTER: EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMER” 


KEITH R. HUTCHISON 


HE struggle to secure a ladder system of public schools 

open on equal terms to all children has been protracted 
and severe, and is not yet completed. One of the most sig- 
nificant movements toward the attainment of this peculiarly 
American ideal was the educational renaissance in New Eng- 
land which began with the revival of the common schools in 
Massachusetts. Horace Mann’s contributions to the re-awak- 
ening have made him the symbol par excellence of the fight 
for the people’s schools, but the framework upon which he 
was to build with such success had already been erected, large- 
ly through the efforts of a few intelligent, tireless, apostolic 
propagandists who are now almost forgotten. For almost two 
decades before Mann assumed leadership, James Gordon 
Carter had been spreading the gospel of educational reform 
and paving the highway for him. His life and services to edu- 
cation are well worth rescuing from the obscurity of time 
and circumstance. 

Young Carter was determined to get a college education.' 
He knew there was scant chance of securing the necessary 
wherewithal from the uncompromising New England soil. 
Two Carter generations had already wrested a living from the 
acres on Carter Hill, overlooking the town of Leominster. 
His father, James, and his mother, Betsy, had already gathered 
a brood of nine children about them, and there were more 
to come. James Gordon, the oldest, was now seventeen. It 


1 The principal sources of information concerning Carter are David 
Wilder, History of Leominster (Fitchburg, 1853), 17 and 57; Henry Barnard, 
“Teachers and Educators,” Part I, Volume I, of Educational Biography (New 
York, 1861), 182-194; Abijah P. Marvin, History of Lancaster, Massachusetts 
(Lancaster, 1879); Vernon L. Mangun, The American Normal School: Its Rise 
and Development in Massachusetts (Baltimore, 1928), 5-105; Dictionary of 
American Biography, m, 538; and Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, m1, 244. 
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was certain that his father’s scanty income would allow him 
nothing more than the winters of district school which had 
already been interspersed in the seasons of hard farm labor. 

One could work cne’s way through college then as now, 
and teaching winter school was the readiest stepping stone 
to a degree. So James Gordon went away in 1813 to Groton 
(now Lawrence) Academy, then conducted by Caleb Butler, 
to prepare for Harvard. While at Groton, and even after 
entering the College, he returned to Leominster to teach in 
the district schools and singing schools. The young school- 
master was thus almost twenty-one before he was prepared to 
meet Harvard's heavily classical entrance requirements. 

It was after his junior sophister year that Carter firmly 
established his reputation as “apt to teach.” He took charge 
of a school of Cohasset seamen back from the China trade, 
who were seeking the “northern passage” tc knowledge. Many 
of them were older and larger than he, and the school had 
proved a disciplinary stumbling block to more than one 
instructor. The firmness and self-possession of this stocky 
young man who now came before them, sat down at his desk, 
and began to read aloud, won “their ready obedience and 
devout attachment.” The pupils and the district committee 
gave him a vote of thanks at the end of the term. 

The Harvard of 1816-1820 was still dominated by the co- 
lonial system of alphabetical ranking and required courses, 
but it offered chemistry, political economy, and natural phi- 
losophy in addition to the traditional curriculum of liberal 
arts. The Federalist was analyzed in the senior sophister year, 
and there was fortnightly practice in composition, declama- 
tion, and debate, excellent training for the Whig publicist- 
to-be. Professor Hedge’s Logic, Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and Locke’s Essays fed Carter’s interest in metaphysi- 
cal subjects. Men like young Edward Everett, Caleb Cushing, 
~~ 2 Massachusetts Register and United States Calendar for 1821 (Boston, 


1821), 108-112. See also E. W. Todd, “Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 
1817-1837," New England Quarterly, xvi (March, 1943), 63-90. 
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and George Ticknor were there to open new fields of interest 
to the New England farmer’s son. Carter applied himself dili- 
gently and finished well up in the class of 1820, of which 
Reverend Ezra Gannett was the head. 

Carter's friendship with Warren Colburn highlighted his 
college days. Both were older than the average collegian of 
that day, and they had served their apprenticeship together 
in the Leominster schools. The classmates often went off 
together on long walks through Cambridge town to discuss 
metaphysics and “arithmetical subjects.” Colburn, whose 
brilliant First Lessons in Arithmetic on the Plan of Pestalozzi 
later revolutionized the teaching of that subject, found in 
Carter another devotee of the inductive method of instruc- 
tion. There were opportunities, too, for analyzing the condi- 
tions in the common schools and planning their regeneration. 
This intimate friendship was a source of mutual reinforce- 
ment and encouragement until Colburn abandoned teaching 
for a more lucrative position as factory superintendent in the 
Lowell textile mills. Walter R. Johnson, also a native of 
Leominster, who had taught there and was Carter's classmate 
through Groton and Harvard, may have been a third member 
in their discussions. Johnson’s work for educational reform 
in Pennsylvania offers a striking parallel to Carter’s early 
career.* 

After graduation, James Gordon Carter moved to Lancas- 
ter. There Mr. Lyman Buckminster was “tutoring two young 
Southerners named Allston” and called Carter in to help in 
preparing them for college. Teaching youths from wealthy 
families was an appealing occupation for a young man just 
out of college, especially since it promised to be far more 
remunerative than his previous teaching experience. The idea 
proved attractive to the Harvard administration as well as 


3 Barnard, “Teachers and Educators,” 200; Theodore Edson, Memoir of 
Warren Colburn (Boston, 1836). passim; Joseph J. McCadden, “Walter Rogers 
Johnson: A New England Founder of Free Schools in Pennsylvania,” New 
England Quarterly, x1 (March, 1938), 121-145. 
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to the parents concerned. Until four or five years before 
his death, Carter continued to conduct a successful private 
school for problem adolescents “‘rusticated” from the College. 
His pupils recalled in later years his fatherly treatment, fair 
discipline, and keen glance as dominant influences in their 
lives. This intimate family relation with his pupils allowed 
freedom to mature his own methods of instruction; and “‘sup- 
plying the moral and intellectual deficiencies” in the educa- 
tion of youth from the upper social strata doubtless imple- 
mented his conviction that the training received in the “free” 
schools and academies no longer sufficed—that such schools 
needed thorough and radical improvement. Southern students 
particularly taxed his patience and wisdom, giving evidence 
of educational poverty below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

The budding reformer found sympathetic support for his 
theories in the home of a Lancaster “blue stocki7.g.”* Mrs. 
Richard Cleveland, the wife of an adventurous Salem sea 
captain, had studied Pestalozzi and Rousseau and considered 
“a true and natural education” to be the “foundation of the 
national edifice.” Wholly absorbed in the subject, she made 
her home a center for “symposia” on education. Jared Sparks, 
George Emerson, Elizabeth Peabody, Colburn, and Caster 
were among those who sat about the hospitable board of the 
Clevelands, discussing new methods of intellectual education 
and the character-building possibilities involved in the ideal 
of “inspiring children to educate themselves.” In this informal 
atmosphere the young and enthusiastic educators shaped the 
opinions and attitudes which were the basis for the Massachu- 
setts revival. 

Carter, a product of rural New England, was entering in 
his early maturity upon a period of rapidly increasing social 
change in Massachusetts, when that state was developing the 
temper for educational reform. The old agrarian order, with 

4 Letter from Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody (n.p., n.d.), as quoted in Marvin, 


History of Lancaster, 527-530; D. Hamilton Hurd, editor, History of Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts (Philadelphia, 1889), 1, 32. 
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its equalitarian basis, was fast giving way before the impact 
of technological invention, the nascent factory system, and 
commercial interests. The young educator could observe the 
clash of industrialist and merchant for economic supremacy, 
and note that for both classes the primary end was self-interest 
rather than the common welfare. Urbanization and economic 
dislocation had influenced many aspects of educational effort, 
with regard to support for the grammar schools, the rise of 
academies to answer the demands for practical training, and 
the rapid turnover in teaching personnel. 

As a Harvard graduate and private tutor, somewhat above 
the average teacher, Carter had entrée to the homes of the 
Whig aristocracy. He was exposed to their advocacy of private 
property, free enterprise, and class rights, and could balance 
the claims of this dominant group against the rising tide of 
Jacksonian Democracy. Nationalist sentiments were growing 
in strength. The “American System” was breaking down the 
barriers among sections, hastening the spread of ideas, and 
fostering community of thought and action. But sectional 
feeling still ran high, and Carter was first of all a New Eng- 
land Whig, heir to the Federalist tradition. He advocated 
free public education not merely as a necessary adjunct to a 
politically intelligent electorate in a republican nation, but 
as a means by which the Whigs, through the extension of state 
control, could prevent organized action by the common man. 

To live in Boston was to dwell in the American intellectual 
Athens, a center for the cross currents of libertarian-equali- 
tarian, romantic-idealistic, and utilitarian philosophies which 
were meeting to produce a new birth of humanitarian feeling 
and desire for improvement. It was the beginning of an era 
of human sentiment which was to include abolitionism, Trans- 
cendentalism, Fourierism, Unitarianism, the temperance 
and women’s rights movements, and countless other projects 
for social reform. Cambridge was much further removed from 
Boston in ideology than in space, and the young educator 
had stored his mind with Bacon and Locke. An “enlightened” 
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middle-class intellectual, he was profoundly influenced by 
their rational empiricism; but the ferment of human perfecta- 
bility and unvarying progress had deeply invaded his thinking. 

Other educators, Thomas Gallaudet, De Witt Clinton, and 
Joseph Neef, for example, were proposing original schemes 
for educational improvements and adapting the ideas of for- 
eign educators to the American scene. Proposals for infant 
schools, Lancastrian schools, Sunday schools, teachers’ semi- 
naries, manual labor schools, and Pestalozzian instruction, and 
swarms of new textbooks were coming into public notice. 
In this climate of varying opinions, Carter could secure a 
hearing. Perhaps the masses who were to benefit most from 
his proposals also listened. He utilized the cheapest means 
of communication, the spoken word, newspapers, and pamph- 
lets, in presenting his propaganda. 

Though Carter was himself a product cf these conflicting 
social and ideological currents, he also contributed direction 
to their force. He launched upon his career as educational 
propagandist in 1821 with a series of articles in the Boston 
Transcript and soon took his place in the vanguard of the 
educational reformers. His papers were collected and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form in 1824 as Letters to the Honorable 
William Prescott on the Free Schools of New England, with 
Remarks upon the Principles of Instruction. The Letters be- 
gan with a well documented analysis of the zealous regard 
for public education which the founding fathers had shown 
in their legislation regarding “free” schools, and then pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate how subsequent legislation in the 
colonial and early national periods, coupled with public 
indifference and evasion, had gradually whittled away at the 
educational system until it was in a sorry plight. His descrip- 
tion of the winter and summer schools, based on personal 
experience and extensive investigation, was “complete and 
exact” and gave ample evidence of the need for improvement 
in organization, finance, and administration. 

To Carter the climax of this neglect was the recent legis- 
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lation which had repealed the mandatory provision for the 
establishment of public grammar schools. The use of the 
“property of all for the education of all” had long been an 
accepted principle. The incorporation of private and public 
academies (the latter, state-endowed), plus ready tax support 
for common schools, proved that there were ample funds for 
educational purposes; yet the grammar schools had been 
allowed to lapse into oblivion. 

Education was fundamentally important in equalizing 
opportunity and preserving free institutions by preventing 
the dominance of the few over the many. Unfortunately, the 
poorer classes, who needed “free” schools most, led the opposi- 
tion to taxes for school support. The wealthy and “middling” 
classes were the strongest advocates of the system and willing- 
ly paid taxes out of all proportion to their share of the school 
population. They had established academies because the 
public grammar schools no longer served their purpose. Keep- 
ing them in operation had proved so expensive that tuition 
had to be charged, and education beyond the common school 
was now no longer available for nineteen-twentieths of the 
school population. A state school fund patterned after those 
already successful in Connecticut and the “western” states 
was one obvious remedy. There were, however, other matters 
which needed prompt public attention and legislative action. 

The young reformer saw great defects also in the internal 
organization of the common schools, which could be attrib- 
uted to two principal factors—poor teachers and bad text- 
books. Those who taught were the laziest and most incompe- 
tent, or else students who were planning to transfer to other 
professions or occupations. Economic competition was par- 
tially responsible, but the basic reason was poor standards. 
Teachers were ignorant and lax; methods of certification and 
supervision by town ministers helped keep them so. Carter 
believed that teacher-training was the best answer. Education 
was a science and instruction an art, and as such they should 
be taught in institutions designed specifically for that purpose. 
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The educator felt that the fundamentals of textbook writ- 
ing were wrong. Memorizing abstract rules violated Locke's 
doctrine of mental development. Textbooks, properly con- 
ceived, should begin with experience common to every child 
and then proceed to the construction of generalizations. Hu- 
manity was primarily indebted to Francis Bacon for this, the 
inductive method. Pestalozzi and Fellenberg had done 
nothing more than put it into practice. But it was so impor- 
tant that Carter devoted a large portion of the Letters to 
detailing its use in grammar, geography, and arithmetic in 
contrast to the method then current in those subjects. 

During the winter of 1824-1825, Carter submitted an- 
other series of provocative essays to The Boston Patriot and 
Mercantile Advertiser using the nom-de-plume “Franklin.” 
In these articles he carried the important arguments of the 
Letters to their logical conclusion. His pronouncements 
had a more authoritative ring as he focused his attention 
upon areas that seemed to “demand reform.” He started 
from the basic assumption that we learn by “the example of 
society” in all areas of experience—physical and emotional 
as well as in the accepted domain of mental development. 
Its essentially social nature made education the interest 
and responsibility of all citizens, and the test of a school’s 
efficiency its ability to equip students for “discharging all the 
duties which society requires.” If we could depend upon a 
“law giver’s” pronouncements to establish techniques of 
indoctrination, the task would be comparatively simple; but 
a republican government must, perforce, depend upon en- 
lightened public opinion. 

This socially-minded educator saw the “free” schools stand- 
ing still in the midst of great progress, largely because of 
legislative neglect and the pernicious effects of the academy 
system. For forty years no legislation had been passed to sup- 
port or extend the public system. Since property as well as 
knowledge was power, and self-interest “the mainspring to 
human action,” Carter was now convinced that those who 
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supported academies were not vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the public schools, though they should have been so 
out of regard for their own welfare. The reformer, turning 
social prophet, could visualize class struggle, economic dis- 
unities, and authoritarian control—“‘thistles in the vineyard of 
the republic” —if the system of popular education which “kept 
in constant and struggling competition the greatest amount 
of intellect among al! classes” were not immediately protected 
by legislative action. Education, the panacea for social ills, 
was a subject upon which a free government “must be arbi- 
trary” in order to avoid revolution and dictatorship. 

The essay which roused greatest interest and attested Car- 
ter’s immediate concern was his “Outline of an Institution 
for the Education of Teachers.”*® The plan was distinctly 
creative in character, more carefully thought out and pre- 
sented than anything which had previously appeared on this 
subject in the United States. It was apparently written with- 
out knowledge of the Prussian system, and the institution he 
proposed is nowhere referred to as a “normal school.” Never- 
theless, this essay and Carter’s subsequent efforts in behalf 
of teacher-training led George Emerson to dub him “Father 
of Normal Schools.” 

The Whigs approved of evolution rather than revolution, 
and Carter in his arguments tempered the “immediate need” 
for “thorough and radical reform” in the schools to providing 
competent teachers and “securing their employment as such.” 
Education as a science required that emphasis be placed upon 
what a teacher could communicate rather than upon what he 
knew, and upon mutual understanding between teachers 
and pupils. 

Since it was obvious to Carter that teachers of the type 


5 This, the last of the series of articles in the Boston Patriot and Mer- 
cantile Advertiser (February 5 and 15, 1825), later became Essay VI of Essays 
on Popular Education, Containing a Particular Examination of the Schools 
of Massachusetts and an Outline of an Institution for the Education of 
Teachers (Boston, 1826). 
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needed could not be trained under existing conditions, he 
presented a new program which, taken as a whole, was a half 
century ahead of its time. There were four main features in 
the plan: (1) a library well stocked with books relating to 
the science of education, child physiology, and the philoso- 
phies of the “infant mind” and “human heart with its pas- 
sions and affections”; (2) a principal and assistant for each 
department, whose duties included discussion of “the rela- 
tions of those about him with the student,” and guiding the 
study of the meaning of meanings (“how we get an idea into 
the mind of others’); (3) a laboratory or practice school as 
an integral part of the institution, where early education 
would emphasize exercises which “developed different fac- 
ulties and strengthened all the powers of the mind,” leaving 
until later years the “imparting of knowledge”; and where 
student teachers would get practical experience under the 
supervision and guidance of the principals and assistants; and 
finally, (4) since free governments were “the rightful proprie- 
tors of all literary and scientific institutions,” teacher-training 
schools established by legislative action, and a Board of Com- 
missioners representing the public interest. There were many 
community relationships which the internal administration 
could not efficiently handle, such as determining admission 
standards, for example. If, however, an institution had to be 
privately established before seeking state aid—a distinct pos- 
sibility in Carter’s mind—the Board’s authority would have 
to be diminished. 

Such, then, were the principles and practical implementa- 
tion for educational reform which Carter devised. They were 
set forth in the form of a pamphlet published in Boston in 
1826 as Essays upon Popular Education Containing a Par- 
ticular Examination of the Schools of Massachusetts and an 
Outline of an Institution for the Education of Teachers. Like 
the earlier Letters and “Franklin” essays, they attracted im- 
mediate widespread attention. The Letters had proved a 
provocative mental stimulus for Theophilus Parsons, who 
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reviewed them in the United States Literary Gazette in Octo- 
ber, 1824; and for Professor George Ticknor, a reformer of 
higher education in his own right, who brought them to the 
attention of the patrons of the North American Review in 
the same month. The reviewers shared the opinion that the 
educator's dicta could be “heard with confidence and respect” 
since the pamphlet demonstrated “practical and familiar 
acquaintance with the free schools” and “great good sense 
and ability” in its “sound, judicious, and practical remarks.” 
The Essays were likewise enthusiastically received by the 
better informed, particularly the proposal for teacher-train- 
ing. The American Journal of Education, newly established 
by William Russell, carried extensive quotations in the issues 
for October and November, 1826. Writing in the January, 
1827, issue of the North American Review, Reverend Orville 
Dewey was impressed by Carter’s determination to establish 
such a “seminary” upon his own responsibility and recom- 
mended the proposal earnestly to the patronage of the Massa- 
chusetts lawmakers and the general subject to the readers of 
the Review “in every state.” The United States Review and 
Literary Gazette, in February, 1827, carried a long review, 
probably by Joseph Willard, which was later separately pub- 
lished. It contained a hearty endorsement of Carter as a prac- 
tical teacher and a realistic critic of socio-educational condi- 
tions who was well qualified to plan teacher training for the 
commonwealth. As far as the reviewer was concerned, such 
institutions should originate in individual enterprise. State 
patronage and support could come later, thus “mingling 
public and private interest.” 

The reviews carried Carter's gospel through the United 
States and abroad. The English knew of it, for Professor 
Reuben (?) Bryce, in his Sketch of a Plan for a System of 
National Education in Ireland (London, 1828), spoke of the 
pamphlet as the “first regular publication” on the profes- 
sional education of teachers he had heard of. Henry Barnard, 
writing forty years later, recalled that the Essays had been 
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given “notices in leading newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try” and had been discussed “by governors and legislators in 
several states.”’ © There are, of course, far too many imponder- 
ables to estimate the total influence of these pamphlets, but 
educational historians generally agree that Carter's popular 
appeals had an immediate effect in stimulating legislation in 
Massachusetts. 

By 1835, when the reformer himself arrived in the General 
Court to take personal charge of educational legislation, laws 
had been enacted which for the first time made public educa- 
tion in Massachusetts truly free. Carter's exposé of the acad- 
emy system's evil effects influenced the passage of the law of 
1827 which marked the beginning of the high school as a 
distinct institution and made the entire support of the school 
by taxation compulsory. The law also required the teaching 
of practical subjects such as English and history in the new 
higher schools. His criticism of the district system resulted in 
an effort to remedy its defects by an act of 1826. Every town 
was required to select a school committee which should have 
general charge of all the schools of the town. This centraliza- 
tion of function was bitterly opposed, and the act was made 
almost inoperative a year later, but the precedent had been 
established. Another proposal, the establishment of a state 
school fund, was not legalized until 1834, when proceeds 
from the sale of Maine lands were combined with the State’s 
claims for military service, to provide an amount totaling 
$1,000,000 for the schools. 

The wide acceptance given Carter’s Letters was probably 
responsible for his securing another vehicle for influencing 
public opinion. Late in 1824 he moved from Lancaster to 
Boston to take Theophilus Parsons’s place as editor of the 
United States Literary Gazette. He served in this capacity 
until the magazine was united with the United States Review 
in 1826. Under his charge it became an important source of 


6 American Journal of Education, Old Series, XVI (New Series, VI) 
(March, 1866), 85. 
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educational information. As usual in magazines of the time, 
the articles are unsigned. A long complimentary review of 
Colburn’s algebra and a favorable analysis of the plans for 
teacher-training proposed by Philip Lindsley, Thomas Gal- 
laudet, and Walter Johnson are almost certainly Carter's 
work. He may have written the detailed commentary upon 
the proposed curricular reorganization at Harvard, and the 
dubious reaction to Lancastrian type schools which appeared 
in the magazine while it was under his editorship. Apparently 
he also was a frequent contributor to the American Journal 
of Education. 

Late in 1826 he returned to Lancaster to organize his 
teacher-training school. He provided a large portion of the 
funds needed from his own pocket, and he probably received 
a substantial donation from his father-in-law, the Reverend 
Asa Packard. The remainder was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. The town appropriated a tract of land and an academy 
building for his use. All was soon in readiness, and he peti- 
tioned the 1827 General Court for financial assistance. The 
wording of the petition clearly demonstrates that the elab- 
orate outline he had projected was to be carried out faithfully 
in the actual establishment. William B. Calhoun presented a 
favorable report, pointing out that public opinion was behind 
this “simple and practical” plan. The accompanying bill in- 
corporated Carter’s recommendations for an appointive gov- 
erning board and a practice school, and proposed to appropri- 
ate $15,000 over a five-year period. It was lost in the Senate 
by a single vote. 

Carter, whose faith in the future of the teacher-training 
movement was thoroughly genuine, opened his school, the 
second of its kind in Amerita, but was forced to abandon 
the project within a few months since the people of Lancaster 
“did not comprehend the full and ultimate public benefits 
of the new institution.” This was probably because Carter's 
“general department for pupils of all ages” operated in direct 
competition with the Lancaster Academy. His financial loss 
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was heavy, and disputes and litigation followed over the dis- 
position of the institution’s assets. The enemies he made in 
the controversy hounded the educator throughout his life. 

There were other fields of educational endeavor for a re- 
sourceful man. While carrying on these activities, Carter 
continued tutoring. In 1830 he and his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam H. Brooks, collaborated on geographies of Essex, Middle- 
sex, and Worcester Counties, and state geographies of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. These textbooks attempted 
to carry out the inductive principle by acquainting the stu- 
dent first with the localities he knew best. They have been 
aptly characterized as “a monument of advance on things 
before and of immense advance since.” 

As a long-time student of social action, Carter recognized 
the need for an organization to promote the status and security 
of the educational reform movement. In 1830 he joined with 
George Emerson, Colburn, and others in establishing the 
American Institute of Instruction.’ This society of New Eng- 
land teachers (men only in those days) agitated for reform 
through its meetings and publications, and the personal influ- 
ence of its membership. Many of the “fringe thinkers” in 
education were members, and Carter was prominent in their 
proceedings. At the first session in 1830 he delivered an 
address on “The Development of the Intellectual Faculties 
as the Proper Purpose of Elementary Studies and on Teaching 
Geography” and the next year spoke on the “Necessity and 
Most Practicable Means of Raising the Qualification of 
Teachers.” In 1837 he was chairman of a meeting devoted 
to teacher training. He helped too in formulating policy, 
serving for many years as director and vice president and 
finally as president in 1840. 

Despite the fiasco of the “teachers’ seminary” and the ill- 
will it engendered, Carter became one of the first citizens of 
~? American Institute of Instruction, Annual Meeting, Proceedings, Con- 


stitution, List of Active Members and Addresses (Boston, 1831); American 
Journal of Education, Old Series, XV (New Series, V) (June, 1865), 212. 
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Lancaster. Before the anti-Masonic excitement, several chap- 
ters of the society in Massachusetts called upon him to address 
their members. As a reputable geographer, he was asked to 
draw a map of the town. He was elected a deacon of the First 
Congregational Church, only to be caught in the upsurge of 
Unitarianism and suspended two years later. Always ready to 
defend his principles, Carter then engaged in an acrimonious 
exchange of pamphlets with that stern Trinitarian, the Rev- 
erend Nathaniel Thayer. When the First Bank of Lancaster 
was organized in 1836, he was made president, and at the 
town meeting the next year he was chosen treasurer and agent 
for Lancaster's portion of the United States surplus revenue. 
“Honest John” Davis appointed him justice of the peace in 
1835. When Christopher Baldwin visited him in 1834, he 
remarked upon the “good stile and beautiful situation” in 
which Carter lived, but noted that he had “unfortunately 
many enemies.” 

His enemies were not yet numerous enough, however, to 
dim his reputation among educators and at home. He was 
annually elected to the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives from 1834 to 1836—in 1836 by unanimous vote—and 
to the State Senate in 1837 and 1838. As legislator his career 
naturally centered about his championship of public educa- 
tion. He was immediately made a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education, and from 1836 to 1839 he was ranking 
member of the Committee in either the House or the Senate 
and hence in a position to steer legislation in desired channels. 

During his first year in the House, Carter put through a 
bill securing an annual appropriation for the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, thus pumping lifeblood into that vital 
propaganda organ. At his request the school reports were 
analyzed, to decide whether a state commissioner of educa- 
tion should be appointed. The Committee on Education 
decided that the State was not yet ready for this step. Always 
greatly interested in the uses of reports, Carter pointed out 
that the Committee had no intention of paying the districts 
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their portion of the state school funds unless returns were 
made, and his recommendations to that effect were supported 
without exception. In effect, he was saying politely that public 
support for education carried with it public responsibility. 
In 1836 Carter sponsored one of the first American child 
labor laws, a pioneer effort in compulsory school attendance 
for young workers. He cited the great changes which cheap 
water power, dense population, poor soil, improved com- 
munications, and native ingenuity had wrought in the em- 
ployment and condition of Massachusetts people. The conse- 
quent concentration of “large masses” in towns was not 
conducive to public morality, nor was the operation of a 
single machine conducive to the inventiveness which the 
diversified tasks of agriculture had fostered. The imperious 
wants of our nature, self-interest, cheap land, dear labor, 
and numerous and indigent laborers combined as sirong 
influences for the employment of children. If any class re- 
mained in ignorance, “a canker in the body politic” would 
“corrode and spread in every direction.”” He proposed that 
children under fourteen should not be employed unless they 
had attended school for at least three months of the preceding 
year. The bill passed and remained for many years the legal 
basis for the education of working children in Massachusetts. 
The 1836 session also found the socially conscious educa- 
tor again agitating for “‘a seminary for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers,” and championing a losing cause in support- 
ing a bill for the appointment of a state superintendent of 
schools. Carter’s position on teacher training, however, ap- 
pears to have swung from left to right with the passing years. 
The influence of the reports by Stowe and Cousin on the 
Prussian system, and the arduous proselyting of the Reverend 
Charles Brooks were apparent in the memorial of the Ameri- 
can Institution of Instruction that had precipitated Carter’s 
discussion. Their memorial advocated the outright establish- 
ment of state normal schools; Carter now favored private 
institutions and state aid despite his own experience. 
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The distribution of the surplus revenue gave Carter an- 
other opportunity to speak for the cause of education. In a 
long address before the House,* he asked that half of this fund, 
over $600,000, be turned over to the use of common schools. 
The ultimate objective was to secure an appropriation for 
the education of common-school teachers. George Emerson 
and a few others supported him in this vigorous effort, but 
the prevalent sentiment was to let the towns suit themselves, 
so that the amendment was lost by a wide margin. 

Carter's greatest achievement as a legislator was his part 
in establishing the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
in 1837. His own reform propaganda and personal efforts 
were undoubtedly “one of the most powerful influences” in 
preparing the way for the introduction of this bill. A number 
of petitions and memorials, among them an appeal from 
the American Institute of Instruction, had been received, 
and Governor Everett in his speech to the opening session 
had recommended the creation of such a board. The subject 
wa: referred to a joint committee of the two houses under 
the impetus of a motion to consider ways and means of secur- 
ing better trained teachers. 

Carter drafted the bill that was reported to the General 
Court. Recognizing that the tradition of local self-determina- 
tion worked against any ostensible centralization of control, 
the educator shelved his own predilection for an appointed 
state superintendent. A small board was to be appointed by 
the governor; they, in turn, would select a secretary to act as 
a state school officer and report to the board. Through the 
board, the legislature and the public could be informed of 
conditions in the schools. The measure was mild and inoffen- 
sive. The board’s permanence and influence depended largely 


8 Speech...in the House of Representatives February 2, 1837...0n... 
the Appropriation of One-half the Surplus Revenue to the Common Schools, 
with Particular Reference to the Appropriate Education of Common School 
Teachers (Boston, 1837), 30. 
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upon the man selected as secretary, since his duties were 
advisory and reportorial rather than compulsory. 

Horace Mann, as presiding officer of the Senate, guided 
the measure safely through the upper house. The House of 
Representatives was recalcitrant and at first refused the bill 
a third reading by a vote of nearly two to one. A motion for 
reconsideration also failed. Carter then demonstrated his 
practical political skill by moving that the House discuss the 
bill as a Committee of the Whole. What was said in this ses- 
sion will probably never be known, but the bill was amended 
and passed. One significant omission in the revised legislation 
was any provision for teacher training. 

Carter’s career as educator reached its zenith in 1837, with 
the establishment of the State Board of Education. The most 
immediate reason for his subsequent decline in interest and 
influence was his failure to secure the position as Secretary 
of the Board. The educators of the State, particularly those 
prominent in the reform movement, expected his appoint- 
ment. He could offer an intimate knowledge of the State’s 
educational conditions, 2 long-established reputation as an 
inspiring publicist, lecturer, and teacher, and an unswerving 
devotion to the cause of public education. Governor Everett 
named Carter as first member of the Board, a well-deserved 
compliment for his‘work. This meant, however, that his term 
expired at the end of a year. His last hopes faded when he 
was named on the Executive Board with Everett, Robert 
Rantoul, and Jared Sparks. They were to select a candidate 
for the Secretaryship, and their choice was Horace Mann. In 
this position Carter had no choice but to agree. 

It was later revealed that Edmund Dwight, an influential 
Boston merchant and a member of the Board, had already 
approached Mann, offering him the post.? Dwight and others 


® Horace Mann, Reply to the “Remarks” of the Thirty-One Boston 
Schoolmasters on the Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education (Boston, 1844), 10-11. Also, Observations on a 
Pamphlet Entitled “Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Honorable 
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of his background probably felt that it was advisable to select 
someone who was not so prominently identified with the 
reform movement. As a long-time agitator and practical teach- 
er, Carter would have been “wedded, more or less, to particu- 
lar modes of teaching and discipline,” too biased for the 
impartiality which was necessary. Mann also had the advan- 
tages of broad legal knowledge and greater prominence. 
Carter's record as a Board member was undistinguished. 
Mann’s spectacular career as Secretary and Carter’s subse- 
quent difficulties prove the wisdom of the Board's selection. 

The educator was to see one long cherished dream become 
reality before he sang his legislative swan song. During 1837 
Charles Brooks, Mann, and Carter redoubled their efforts 
to interest the Massachusetts public in the normal-school idea. 
Favorable sentiment was precipitated into action by Edmund 
Dwight’s offer to give $10,000 for the establishment of a 
normal school if the State would match the sum. Carter helped 
formulate a report which recommended that the appropria- 
tion be made, and the measure became a law. The first state 
normal school in the United States was opened at Lexington 
the next year. 

The “Father of Normal Schools” was probably disappointed 
when Cyrus Pierce was chosen principal of the Lexington 
school. His influence in educational affairs was fast waning. 
Contemporary addresses on education and Mann’s reports 
refer to his work infrequently and then only as a historically 
important figure. In the meantime his activities “on the ex- 
treme right of the temperance movement” had made him a 
victim of the political upheaval following the “Fifteen Gallon 
Jug Act.” Carter's belief in education permeated his tem- 
perance principles. He felt that one of the most important 
ways to destroy “trade in and the use of spirits” was to “per- 
suade people not to buy or use it.” 


Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education” (Boston, 


1844), 14-16. This pamphlet is signed “G.B.E.” Probably George B. Emerson 
was the author. 


10 Journal of the American Temperance Union, u (May, 1838), 67. 
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From 1840 until his death, Carter's activities were again 
centered in Lancaster, where his enemies were increasing in 
number and influence. In 1840 a number of the directors of 
the First Bank transferred their stock in order to bring suit 
against him for mismanagement and later succeeded in oust- 
ing him from the presidency. The town split into factions, 
some upholding him, some condemning him. He still re- 
mained popular with a large number of the townspeople, 
and the new section of Clintonville (now Clinton) was solidly 
behind him. He was thus able to continue actively in local 
affairs as member of the school committee, moderator, re- 
porter on community problems, and speaker for fraternal 
and charitable organizations. 

His commission as justice of the peace was renewed in 
1842. Apparently he was the only official before whom the 
temperance advocates would bring violations of the license 
act. This aroused the antagonism of one John Thurston, 
proprietor of a general store and Carter’s successor in the 
General Court. He combined with two of Carter’s old ene- 
mies, Jacob Fisher, his successful rival for the bank presi- 
dency, and G. R. M. Withington, justice of the peace and 
bank cashier, in circulating a petition to the General Court 
requesting Carter’s removal from office. The ostensible rea- 
son was Carter’s failure to pay some of the witnesses who 
appeared before him their full fees. 

Carter was brought before the General Court in April, 
1849." Rufus Choate and Pliny Merrick argued long and 
fervently in his defense, and some of those who had signed 
the petition requested that their names be withdrawn. Carter 
admitted that there were some irregularities in the accounts, 
but pleaded that the pressure of his many duties had given 
him no time to correct them and that there had been “no 
intent to defraud.” The General Court concluded that the 


11 Proceedings of the Senate and the House of Representatives upon the 
Petition of George R. M. Withington and Others, Praying that James G. 
Carter Be Removed from His Office ... (Boston, 1849), 71. 
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circumstances were suspicious but that the small amount in- 
volved (less than twenty dollars), Carter's well-known busi- 
ness ability, and his knowledge that his enemies were ready to 
seize any opportunity to embarrass him argued against any 
certainty of misconduct or guilty knowledge. Since there was 
a possibility he was innocent, the legislature “felt bound to 
declare him so.” 

The equivocal culmination of his impeachment evidently 
affected his health as well as his reputation. He decided to 
take his wife and only daughter on a trip to the Middle West, 
where he died, in Chicago, on July 22, 1849. This trip should 
not be interpreted as guilty flight, for a letter written to 
Mrs. Warren Colburn shortly before his death evidences his 
intention to return to Lancaster. 

James Gordon Carter died with his name under a cloud 
and thereby also hastened his historical interment. Never- 
theless, no account of the “Common School Revival” can be 
complete without ample recognition of his prominence in 
the movement. For twenty years he kindled and guided senti- 
ment for public education, especially among the influential 
upper-class and middle-class intelligentsia. He vivid portrayal 
of the decadent common schools, his keen discernment of the 
inadequacies of the academy system, his wise and far-reaching 
plans for improvement, and his legislative skill set the educa- 
tional reformation on its way to fruition. 




















TALLEYRAND IN NEW ENGLAND: REALITY 
AND LEGEND 


RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


MONG the royalist émigrés who fled from France during 
A the year 1792 was Charles-Maurice, Prince de Talley- 
rand, who crossed the Channel to England after the overthrow 
of the monarchy on August 10. There he remained, hoping, 
like most of his fellow-exiles, for the defeat of the revolution- 
ists and the day of his safe return. The passage of the Alien 
Bill, however, implemented in his case by a royal writ, forced 
him to leave Britain on short notice. Under this urgency, he 
boarded a vessel sailing for the United States on February 3, 
1794- Prior to leaving, he relates that he approached a retired 
American general living in England for letters of introduc- 
tion. To the general’s answer, “I am perhaps the only Ameri- 
can who cannot give you letters for his own country,” Talley- 
rand added with something of a flourish, “It was General 
Arnold!” ? 

Talleyrand clearly did not go to America regarding it, like 
many of his compatriots, as a haven of refuge. Upon arrival 
at the mouth of the Delaware in April, he attempted to secure 
passage on another ship, bound for Calcutta. “The ship’s des- 
tination,” he wrote, “was of no consequence to me; she was 
going on a long voyage, and my object was, if possible, to 
avoid landing.” ? 

Unable to follow out this desire, Talleyrand devoted the 
two years which he spent in the United States (April, 1794, 
to June, 1796) primarily to the problem of reconstituting his 


1 Memoirs of Talleyrand, Duc de Broglie, editor (Paris, 1891; hereinafter, 
“Memoirs”), 1, 174. 

2 Memoirs, 1, 175; Fernand Baldensperger, “Le séjour de Talleyrand aux 
Etats-Unis,” Revue de Paris, xxx1 (November 15, 1924; hereinafter, “Balden- 
sperger”), 366. 
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fortune. Earlier in England he was in such financial straits 
as to be forced to sell his library.* “Here [in the United States] 
there is much money to be made,” he wrote in a letter shortly 
after his arrival, “but it is for those who already have it.” 
For furtherance of his efforts, he pleaded: “I pray you to pro- 
cure some commissions for me; it would be too stupid to be 
here and not take advantage of the situation ...in a short 
time one could make much money.” * To Mme de Staél he 
offered to handle the business of anyone interested in land. 
He hoped, it appears, to be the intermediary between the 
American land market and the capital of French royalists who 
wished to safeguard their wealth by foreign investments. 

In Philadelphia he renewed his acquaintance with Théo- 
phile Cazenove,’ a Dutch-born friend of earlier days in 
Paris who had become the first agent of the Holland Land 
Company, and through him familiarized himself with the 
American land market. In the summer of 1794 he traveled 
extensively, to inspect some of the most favorable areas for 
investment. He visited Baltimore and was later heard of on 
the banks of the Ohio.® Finally, while Cazenove investigated 
the interior of Pennsylvania, seeking desirable holdings for 
the Holland Land Company, Talleyrand, in company with 
one of his compatriots, Bon Albert Briois de Beaumetz, and 
another Dutchman, Heydecoper, traveled to the wild lands in 
eastern New England. In Philadelphia he could not have been 
unaware of the purchase, by William Bingham the year be- 
fore, of 2,000,000 acres of Maine land in Hancock and Wash- 
ington Counties. There too, he had met General Henry 
Knox, Secretary of War, who was chief heir to the Waldo 


3 Georges Lacour-Gayet, Talleyrand, 1754-1838 (Paris, 1933-1934), 1, 188 
and 379; “Documents: Talleyrand and Jaudenes, 1795,” American Historical 
Review, xxx (July, 1925), 779. 

4 Both quotations are from Baldensperger, 374. 

5 Memoirs, 1, 175; Frances Childs, French Refugee Life in the United 
States, 1790-1800 (Baltimore, 1940), 47; Baldensperger, 368. 

6 Memoirs, 1, 177 and 180; Lacour-Gayet, 1, 189-190. 
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Grant, in Lincoln County, and who gave him a letter of intro- 
duction." 

On July 15, 1794, Talleyrand sailed from New York aboard 
the New Haven. Arriving in Boston early in August, he was 
feted and seems to have been favorably impressed with the 
town, for he wrote to Mme de Staél, “Of all the cities I have 
visited thus far, Boston is the one which pleases me most.” * 
The speculative eye was always open, however. “I saw, sixty 
miles from Boston, six thousand feet of timber exchanged 
for a bullock, and, in Boston itself, twenty pounds paid for 
a Florence hat.” ® 

Soon afterward, Talleyrand turned to the actual inspection 
of lands in the District of Maine. His itinerary followed the 
line of coastal shire towns, where it is reasonable to suppose 
that he was interested in consulting the records of land trans- 
fers. From Portland he may have proceeded by boat to 
Thomaston and inspected General Knox’s holdings. Still 
journeying by sea, he pushed on eastward to Frenchman's 
Bay and beyond. His Memoirs are sketchy regarding the trip, 
and the few details have been misunderstood. Talleyrand 
visited Mount Desert Island, where he ran across one of the 
dignitaries he had previously met in Boston, Edward Rob- 
bins,”” speaker of the lower house in the General Court of 
Massachusetts. At Gouldsboro in all probability he encoun- 
tered General David Cobb, recently appointed land agent for 
the district. Still farther east, “a l'extremité des provinces de 
l’est,” Talleyrand records that “a violent storm compelled me 


7 For a brief study of Knox and the Maine land sales, see Irene Cousins, 
“General Henry Knox, the Country Gentleman” (unpublished thesis, Univer- 
sity of Maine, 1941, Orono, Maine), Chapters II and IV. 

8 Lacour-Gayet, 1, 190, quoting a letter printed in Revue d’histoire diplo- 
matique, tv (1890), 214. 

9 Memoirs, 1, 179-180. 

10 Joseph Williamson, “Was Talleyrand Born in Mount Desert?” Bangor 
Historical Magazine, mi (1887-1888), 12. Edward Robbins (1758-1829), of 
Milton, later Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, was also interested in 
Maine lands and founded Robbinston, in Washington County. 
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to stop at Machias.” “ It was perhaps on returning to Phila- 
delphia that he visited Sheriff Edmund Bridge at Pownal- 
borough, which until five years before had been county seat 
for all central and eastern Maine; Charles Vaughan, agent for 
the Gardiner interests, at Hallowell; and the wife and son of 
Colonel North, at Fort Western (Augusta).'* Altogether, he 
must have obtained a pretty good idea of acreage, resources, 
and prices in the East. 

One by-product of Talleyrand’s visit to Mount Desert was 
the linking of his name with a tenacious and long-lived local 
legend—that of “the lame French boy.” According to several 
versions of the story, some time before the French and Indian 
War, a French frigate put into port for repairs and stores. 
During the stay one of the officers went ashore and struck up 
an acquaintance—even more—with a “beautiful motherless” 
sixteen-year-old French girl. Vowing to return, the young 
officer re-embarked before his child was born. The girl re- 
mained at home with her grandparents, always hoping that 
her gallant would return. The officer kept his word and re- 
appeared a year later to renew his promise to both fisher- 
maiden and son. He departed again to prepare relatives in 
France for the arrival of his newly acquired family. Now the 
story takes a turn for the tragic, and both parents are dis- 
posed of in short order. Of the captain, the legend runs: “A 
fatal illness seized him, but before dying he confided the 
details of his American romance to an older brother,” insist- 
ing that the child be given the attention befitting his station 
in life.™ 


11 Memoirs, 1, 180. 

12 Fannie S. Chase, Wiscasset in Pownalborough (Wiscasset, 1941), 455- 
457: James North, History of Augusta (Augusta, 1870), 253; Emma Nason, 
Old Hallowell on the Kennebec (Augusta, 1909), 96 and 282-283; Nathan 
Weston, letter, January 18, 1854, in the Collections and Proceedings of the 
Maine Historical Society, Second Series, 1, 321. 

13 William Otis Sawtelle, “Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand Périgord and 
the Lame Lad of Adowakeag,” Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, x1 (July- 
September, 1923), 132-133. 
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Meanwhile, at Mount Desert, the mother accidentally over- 
turned a kettle of boiling water on her child, who was lamed 
for life by the mishap. A few years later, torn with anguish 
and worry over the whereabouts of her lover, she died. Then, 
the legend records, an agent from France, representing the 
family of the French officer, appeared in Southwest Harbor. 
Negotiations ensued between the grandparents of the lame 
boy's mother, to whose care he had been entrusted, and the 
emissary. Not long afterward, the small ward sailed for France 
and was never again heard from; but presumably he enjoyed 
the wealth and prestige to which his father’s rank entitled 
him. 

Such in outline was the tale which was in local circulation 
at the time of Talleyrand’s visit. Its connection with his 
name apparently came about through the chance presence at 
Frenchman's Bay of Edward Robbins aforesaid. Talleyraiud 
kept his identity and his business in Maine to himself. As 
told by one narrator, he and Robbins had become “quite in- 
timate” during his visit in Boston, so that Robbins was sur- 
prised when, “on questioning him in regard to his business 
there, he returned an evasive answer, and treated him very 
coldly during his stay." '* Robbins then, or later, informed 
the local population that their guest was Talleyrand, a dis- 
tinguished son of France who had been forced to flee the 
Terror. As the news circulated, certain details—the stranger's 
rank, his somewhat mysterious mission, and above all, his 
lameness, resulting from an accident in infancy°—almost in- 
evitably linked the exotic statesman with the story of the 
French boy which the denizens remembered as told by their 
elders. Why would the eminent Prince and former Bishop 
of Autun spend time in a remote and obscure Maine coast 


14 Williamson, 12. 

15 Talleyrand’s biographers generally ascribe his crippled condition to the 
negligence of a wet nurse who allowed him to tumble from a commode. See 
Crane Brinton, The Lives of Talleyrand (New York, 1936), 35; and Lacour- 
Gayet, 1, 15. 
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town if it were not that some bond of sentimental attachment 
drew him thither? Surely, this was the lame boy, now grown 
up and returning to revisit the scene of his babyhood and pos- 
sibly any surviving relatives of his mother. Talleyrand, travel- 
ing incognito, keeping secret his interest in Maine lands, and 
even choosing to feign ignorance of English when it was con- 
venient, had helped fan the flame of rumor. If he ever learned 
about it, he probably was much amused. 

Over half a century later, the tale, with Talleyrand as the 
central character, found its way into print in the form of an 
anonymous article in the New York Courier and Inquirer in 
April, 1847. As sponsor for his assertions, the writer cited 
Edward Robbins, the late Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, “a gentleman of extensive information, something 
of an antiquarian, and whose organ of inquisitiveness was 
very prominent.” '* Subsequently, with elaborated details, it 
has reappeared in several different forms.’’ Joseph William- 
son, the historian of Maine, summarized the Courier article in 
the Bangor Historical Magazine in 1887, closing his comment 
with the remark: “It may be added, that no settlement is 
known to have existed at Mount Desert during the last cen- 
tury before 1762.” Drisko, however, incorporated it in his 
history of Machias, in 1904. Since then, two writers, who ac- 
cept the story as legend, have written elaborated versions: 
William Otis Sawtelle, curator of the museum at Islesford, 
in 1923, and Mrs. Seth Thornton in 1938. Kenneth Roberts 
treats the legend humorously in his Trending into Maine. 

The oral tradition, as time went on, spread and attached 
itself to new “true localities.” Lamoine, a town situated on 
the mainland opposite Mount Desert, based a claim, fostered 


16 Quoted in Williamson, 11. 

17 Williamson, 12-13; Sawtelle, 131-144; George Drisko, Narrative of the 
Town of Machias (Machias, 1904), 218-224; Kenneth Roberts, Trending into 
Maine (Boston, 1938), 58; Mrs. Seth Thornton, Traditions and Records of 
Southwest Harbor and Somesville, Mount Desert Island, Maine (Auburn, 
Maine, 1938), 327-329- 
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in the early twentieth century by J. Sherman Douglas, an 
active local politician and promoter, on the word of a William 
Des Isles, “‘a descendant of the brother of Joan of Arc.” * 
Likewise Drisko, the Machias annalist, emphasized the impor- 
tance of his own bailiwick: “It was always understood that 
[Talleyrand] landed at Annapolis or at Halifax and made his 
way overland by way of St. Andrew and St. Stephen to Ma- 
chias.” 

Giving some negative grounds for credence to the legend 
were the circumstances surrounding the publication of Talley- 
rand’s memoirs. The French nobleman had stipulated in his 
will that his papers were not to be printed until thirty years 
after his death. This meant that they would have appeared 
in 1868; but publication was postponed until 1891-1892, 
when five volumes were brought forth. It was well known 
that Talleyrand had destroyed much of his correspondence; 
nevertheless, hope existed that the legend would be confirmed 
by historical documents. These expectations were doomed 
because no sooner had the Memoirs seen the light of day 
than a violent controversy took place regarding their authen- 
ticity.” While some of France’s greatest scholars—among them 
Aulard, Sorel, Chuquet, Funck-Brentano, and Bourgeois— 
hurled polemics at one another, partisans of the Maine tradi- 
tion could take refuge behind this wall of argument and 
complacently remark, “Nothing further is to be learned from 
European sources.” 

Actually, the parish register of Saint Sulpice in Paris re- 
cords the birth of Talleyrand: “Le 2 février 1754, a été bap- 
tisé Charles-Maurice, né aujourd'hui, fils de trés haut et trés 
puissant seigneur Charles-Gabriel de Talleyrand-Périgord . . . 


18 Roberts, Trending into Maine, 57. 

19 Drisko, Narrative of Machias, 218. 

20 The question of the reliability of the Memoirs is aired in Lacour-Gayet, 
Iv, 301-321. For a guide to the literature on the subject, see Crane Brinton’s 
The Lives of Talleyrand, 301, and Dutcher, Shipman, Fay, et al., editors, 
A Guide to Historical Literature (New York, 1931), 602. 
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et trés puissante dame . . . comtesse de Talleyrand, demeurant 
rue Garanciére.” ** That these records could have been tam- 
pered with is undoubtedly a possibility; but Talleyrand writes 
in his Memoirs, “I was born in 1754; my parents had a very 
small fortune but held at court a position which if properly 
taken advantage of, could secure for themselves and their 
children the highest offices.” ** Here again, it must be ad- 
mitted that Talleyrand’s word was not always trustworthy. 
The story about his taking the formal oath of allegiance to 
Louis Philippe in 1830 illustrates the point which his unfor- 
giving critics might make. According to one account, the 
new king jovially commented that his ambassador had taken 
many oaths of allegiance in the course of a long and illustrious 
public life. Talleyrand responded: “Sire, you are the thir- 
teenth!" = Doubting Thomases notwithstanding, it would 
appear that the evidence from the parish register, re-enforced 
by Talleyrand’s own remarks, outweighs the circumstantial 
story reported by Robbins. 

It was probably on his return from Maine that Talleyrand 
had the amusing experience of joining the Yankee Brother- 
hood of Connecticut Beaver Hunters. The circumstances 
which led to his initiation are vivid in spite of the restraint 
of the reporter, in this case Talleyrand himself.** He records 
that while he was conversing one evening over spirits (strong 
beer mixed with brandy) he was informed about the fine art 
of beaver hunting. His host painstakingly explained to the 
astonished Frenchman that the true technique was to attack 


21 Quoted in Charles Nauroy, “Lettres inédits de Talleyrand et de Mol- 
lien,” Le Curieux, 1 (1883), 12. The difference of ten days between this birth 
date and that in J. Holland Rose's article “Talleyrand” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (fourteenth edition), used by Kenneth Roberts, is due to the 
shift from Old to New Style in dating. 

22 Memoirs, 1, 1. 

23 Brinton, The Lives of Talleyrand, 24. 

24 Memoirs, 1, 180 n-181 n; and for chronology, Médéric-Louis-Elie Moreau 
de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’'Amérique, 1793-1795, edited by 
Stewart Mims (New Haven, 1913), 213-215. 
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the beaver in his den, worrying the cornered animal until he 
plunged under the ice. Then previously made holes in the 
ice were carefully patrolled; and when the beaver came up 
for air, he was snared. The raconteurs were allegedly pre- 
pared to leave on a two-months beaver expedition the follow- 
ing morning; and, intrigued by the procedure and embol- 
dened by the spirits, Talleyrand became a member of the 
“brotherhood” and planned to make the trip. By morning his 
innate good judgment had returned, or the effects of the 
spirits had worn off, for after contemplating his forty-pound 
provision pack and reconsidering the months to be spent in 
the marshes, he resigned from the Beaver Brotherhood. “We 
got free with a few dollars, and resumed our journey, feeling 
rather ashamed of what we had done.” * For once the French 
diplomat had been outwitted. 

Though Talleyrand did not invest heavily in Eastern lands, 
his mild interest in New England survived, and he made a 
second visit to Boston in 1795.”* From his modest quarters in 
Philadelphia, at the corner of Second and Spruce Streets, he 
continued to correspond with an agent in Hamburg and to 
plan for organizing a land company. With Beaumetz he 
worked on a colonization scheme similar, though on a smaller 
scale, to that which Robert Morris was developing with the 
French émigrés Noailles and Talon, in the Susquehanna Val- 
ley. This “Asylum” for French royalists Talleyrand visited 
and planned to duplicate on the lands in Maine belonging 
to General Knox.”* 

“I scarcely dream of my enemies”; he wrote, “I am occu- 
pied in rebuilding my fortune....This is a land where 
honest men may prosper, not, however, as easily as the 


25 Memoirs, 1, 181n. 


26 Lacour-Gayet, 1, 194; Moreau de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis 
de Amérique, 213. 


27 Lacour-Gayet, 1, 194; Childs, French Refugee Life, 71. 
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rogues.” ** In which category did the later perpetrator of the 
X Y Z affair classify himself?”* 


28 Baldensperger, 378. 

29 Students interested in this subject will be pleased to learn that the 
American Historical Association has just published in its Proceedings, Talley- 
rand in America. The author regrets being unable to see this volume before 
his manuscript went to press. 

















THE ORIGINAL OF ROBINSON’S 
CAPTAIN CRAIG 


W. DENHAM SUTCLIFFE 


OBINSON was never satisfied with Captain Craig—was, 
as Mr. Hogan says, “always fiddling with it.” The ver- 
sion of 1915 differs much from the first edition of 1902, and the 
version of 1921 from that of 1915. In January, 1921, Robin- 
son wrote to his friend Mrs. Lewis Isaacs, “I am about to give 
Captain Craig a sort of dry cleaning in the hope of removing 
a few of his many spots.” Unquestionably he did improve the 
poem, bnt he left in the final version a line that can mean 
nothing to one who does not have access to the early editions. 
The line reads, “I was no longer vexed with Killigrew.” The 
line is meaningless because it refers to nothing that has gone 
before; in the final revision the poet deleted fifty lines which 
contained the essential clue to his vexation with the irrepres- 
sible verse-maker. Killigrew had accompanied the narrator 
to the station and as he bought his ticket, stood waiting “like 
one grin-cursed out of Orcus.” 


“You have heard?” 
Said he.—“‘Heard what?” said I—“He! he!” said he; 
“Then your gray-headed beneficiary— 
Your paragon of abstract usefulness— 
Your philhellenic proletariat— 
He! he!”—“But what the devil is it all 
About?” said I. “What has he done? What ails him?”— 
“What has he done? Ye gods! What has he done? 
Man, he’s a tramp—a Waggles—a dead beat! 
I have a friend who knew him fifteen years 
Ago, and I have his assurance now 
That your sequestered parasite achieved 
The same discreet collapse, at intervals, 
Then as when first you found him. And you ask 
What he has done! Go find a looking-glass 


4°7 
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And you may see some recent work of his— 
The most remunerative, and I think 
The most unconscious.” 


And as the train wheezed out, Killigrew cried after it, 


“Good-by, old man!—good-by! And don’t forget: 
Patrician, but all Waggles to the grave.” ! 


The poet was then vexed with Killigrew. 

The lines were deleted because they marred the picture; 
because they introduced an alien dash of almost truth, of a 
suspicion that even Robinson could not quite put away. The 
poem is better for their being gone, but it will mean much 
more if they are understood. 

For there was a Captain Craig, a living prototype of that 
urbane, loquacious hoboscholiast, and there were more than 
one among his manifold acquaintances who called him Wag- 
gles and a dead beat. His name was Alfred Louis. Where he 
had come from no one knew. He never told them what he was, 


Or what mischance, or other cause, 
Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prince of Castaways, 


but Prince he was. He was a little man, with a benign face 
almost hidden in the masses of his beard. He was ragged, he 
stank, and he was in his pontific way a consummate beggar. 
But there was more than that, and all who knew him realized 
it. He was a scholar whose “lettered nonchalance” astounded 
all who heard him. The literature of Greece and Rome was 
his, and that of his Hebrew ancestors; he knew the Conti- 
nental languages and the whole sweep of England's literature. 
He had been the familiar of great men—Browning, Longfel- 
low, George Eliot, the Meynells, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Furni- 


1 Captain Craig, A Book of Poems (New York, 1902), 15-17. By permis- 
sion of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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vall, Manning, Kingsley, Maurice, Ruskin. He had snubbed 
Spencer and had been a pupil of Sterndale Bennett. He had 
even “turned a little furrow of his own” upon a time, for he 
was a member of the English bar and author of books on 
foreign policy. To hear him play Chopin was in itself an 
experience. The old man hinted of days when he had hounds 
and credit, books to lend, and friends to put wet glasses on 
them. He told of travels halfway round the earth, and spoke 
of great men with a sure and often contemptuous familiarity. 
There were some things of which he did not speak: he said 
nothing of a family, or of any who had loved him. His friends 
learned somehow that there had been dark hours when his 
brain gave way and sent him to a mental hospital. But when 
all was said, they knew him only as a miraculous tramp who 
had one day turned up with his mystery, and while they fed 
him they listened to his talk. He bored them, but they stayed. 
They cursed him, but they dedicated books to him. They 
drove him away at last, but none of them forgot. 

One rumor there is which, for no apparent reason unless 
it were to add further mystery to the wraith of Alfred Hyman 
Louis, has been mentioned by nearly all who have written of 
him. “I have always understood,” Cornelia Lunt was made to 
say in an article by Alexander Woollcott, “that he was an 
illegitimate son of Benjamin D'Israeli.”? So much at least 
of the romance of Louis’ life is untrue; actually he was the 
eldest son of Hyman Tobias Louis, a merchant of Birming- 
ham. In the spring of 1844 Mr. Louis entered his fifteen-year- 
old son as a day boy at King Edward's School in Birmingham, 
where he began that long career of friendship with famous 
men which is the distinguishing, almost the pathetic, feature 
of his long and vagrant life. First among his schoolmates was 
a pale, devout, and intellectual boy of Louis’ own age who 
fulfilled his childhood’s ambition by becoming Archbishop 
of Canterbury. This was Edward White Ben:n—‘“White” to 


2 “In Memoriam: Cornelia Lunt,” The Atlantic Monthly, cuxm (April, 
1939), 469. 
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his friends,—the son of a bankrupt manufacturer of paint. 
There were Joseph Lightfoot, who died Bishop of Durham; 
Fred Wickenden, later Prebendary of Lincoln; C. B. Hutch- 
inson, who was to be Canon of Canterbury; and Charles 
Evans, who advanced to the headmastership of his own school. 
But then they were boys with only dreams of distinction, 
though Louis had a share of that already. “I am not at all 
surprised,” wrote young Benson to Lightfoot in 1844, 


at the fame of Louis marching so far, in fact how is it possible 
that the renown of so great a man should be unheard of in the 
very interior of Africa, much more likely then is it, that it should 
be known in the county of Durham. I should like to know what 
it was you heard about him.* 


If Lightfoot told, the letter is now lost, and one can only 
conjecture at some youthful wit or bravado that might have 
won for Louis a day’s fame among his chums. 

Hyman Louis was not in those days so prosperous as he 
was later to become, and since his business as “factor and 
merchant” was at number 20 Easy Row, he made his home 
there too.* In a letter from Benson to Lightfoot this building 
is the background for an interesting early picture of Louis: 


Ellis has an excellent design in view, not yet however put into 
execution; there is to be represented the house in Easy Row, 
above the second storey of which is to be a board with the inscrip- 
tion “Classical Library by AL. [sic] Louis”; before the door is to 
be a double gig with Mrs. Louis in, ordering the manservant, who 
has a basket of bones in his hand, to drive down to Dudley Street: 
just then she is to see Louis himself coming up with his Pickwick 
under his arm, it being the day of the breaking up: she is then to 
exclaim, “Ah, my dear Al: I knew he'd get a prize.” “No, Ma,” is 
to be the answer; “it’s my Pickwick; the prizes in the King Ed- 


% Quoted, with the kind permission of the Vice-Master, from the unpub- 
lished papers of E. W. Benson, now in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

4 Birmingham City Directory, 1843. 
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ward’s School are given in the inverse ratio to the merits of a 
boy.” Ellis affirmed it is true that Mrs. Louis goes down every 
Friday to sell bones in Dudley Street.5 


It is clear not only that Louis had something of a reputation 
as a wit among his friends, but also that he was an ardent 
reader who could be expected to create a library and to walk 
about with a companion volume under his arm. 

These literary propensities found early expression in a 
magazine conducted by young Benson, who had undertaken 
to rival in his own circle the tremendous influence of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews. One issue of The Mis- 
cellany survives among the Benson papers. In a small mem- 
orandum book the copy was “set up” with a pen, sometimes 
in a careful printing with black letter capitals, sometimes in 
a boyish longhand, according as the youthful patience of the 
editor-compositor endured. To this issue the principal con- 
tributor was “A.L.,” who offered two poems and a book re- 
view. The first poem reveals some historical imagination: 


O the days of Old Queen Bess, 
What a merry life she led; 
Dearly did she love to dress, 
And -with dainties to be fed. 


She lov'd splendid shows to see, 
Dancing she lov'd well enough; 
Now she is a show to me 

With her stiff and formal ruff. 


This remark if she could hear, 
She would give my ears a box: 
She her courtiers kept in fear, 

Not with words alone but knocks. 


Under the influence of Benson, who already had built 
an oratory where, with selected friends, he kept canonical 


5 Benson Papers. 
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hours, Louis’ mind had been directed to religion. On a scrap 
of paper in an algebra notebook dated 1845, I find a little 
poem of five stanzas over his signature which expresses in 
conventional form the emotions which then were agitating 


him. The 
feeling: 


Louis’ subsequent religious history might almost be amusing 


were not 


born a Jew; as a result of his early association with Benson 
he was baptized into the Church of England; late in the cen- 
tury he became a Roman Catholic—and before his death 
reverted to Judaism. “That,” he said to Algernon Blackwood 
one day as they passed a graveyard beside a London syna- 
gogue, “that is my home.” 

It was here at King Edward’s that the ferment began, and 
during his years at Cambridge it was intensified. “I have 
had such a nice talk with Louis this afternoon,” wrote Ben- 
son to Lightfoot on October 3, 1847: 


I have been building “churches in the air” gloriously. I dare 
say you will hear something about it from him. Do not reject the 
idea at once as visionary, for it is not impracticable—and many a 
large tree has grown from a smaller seed than six educated, think- 
ing, energetic men might sow.® 


6 Arthur C. Benson, The Life of Edward White Benson (London, 1899), 


1, 49- 
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first two stanzas are enough to indicate the boy’s 


O God! To thee my Soul looks up 
From out my earthly clod; 

It yearneth for its God, 
For thee. 


O God! To thee my thoughts are chained 
And all my heart is thine, 
At nought will I repine, 
From thee. 


the intense reality of his life so tragic. He was 
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The idea was a project for forming a small “Society for Holy 
Living,” which was to include, at first, only Benson, Light- 
foot, and Louis. The long letter of explanation which Benson 
wrote a few days later (October 31) clearly indicates that 
Louis thought not merely of accepting the Christian faith 
but of taking orders in the Church.’ 

There must have been other pleasures in those schooldays— 
games and escapades and other friends, but all that portion 
of his life is closed to us. When next we find a trace of him, 
it is to learn that he has beaten Lightfoot in the examinations 
and has taken a leaving Exhibition (the First) to Trinity 
College, Cambridge.* He matriculated at Trinity in the 
Michaelmas Term, 1847, and kept his name on the College 
Boards until March, 1859. He is listed in the University 
Calendar of 1847 as “Pensioner.” 

Scarcely any record of his undergraduate days survives. 
He professed later in life to have created “quite a stir” in the 
Union when Sir William Harcourt was president. Perhaps 
he knew Juian Fane and Henry Maine, who were at Trinity 
at the time, though he seems not to have been one of the 
select society of “Apostles,” to which both those distinguished 
men belonged. He continued, of course, his friendship with 
Benson, who followed him to Trinity in 1848, and to whom 
he still poured out his satirical wit. He borrowed Benson's 
books and went with him to the same tutor, Mr. Thompson, 
whom Benson called “decidedly one of the first classics of 
this country.” Lightfoot and Hutchinson were also under- 
graduates, and the little group of old friends kept up their 
agreeable association. But Louis was forced to leave them. 
On the twenty-sixth of March, 1849, the future Archbishop 
wrote to his mother: “The Littlego examination is proceed- 
ing; Lightfoot has passed, so has Hutchinson; Louis and 


7 Life of Edward White Benson, 53. 
8 Life of Edward White Benson, 26 n. This fact was verified for me by 
Mr. M. F. Minshull, secretary to the Headmaster of King Edward's School. 
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Whitten went down ill before it began.” * At the end of the 
Michaelmas Term of 1850 Louis left Cambridge without a 
degree.” 

On April 12, 1851, Alfred Louis was formally admitted 
a member of Lincoln's Inn, a connection of which he was 
always exceedingly proud. Once more he found himself associ- 
ated with earnest, creative men; here he met the man who 
was to crystallize the early ideas and influences of his life— 
to complete his conversion to Christianity, provide an outlet 
for his aspirations toward social service, and introduce him 
to the wide circle of intellectuals whose company Louis always 
needed. Of Frederick Denison Maurice, who was then, among 
his other duties, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Kingsley once 
said, “He was the most beautiful soul I have known.” Around 
Maurice there had gathered a group of young men—chiefly 
young barristers and students of law—who were inspired by 
his leadership and whose frequent habit was to gather at his 
house for weekly readings of the Bible and for discussion of 
Christian Socialism. Of this group Louis made one, and the 
talk, reviving his youthful ardor, resolved him to be baptized 
into the Church of England. Louis afterward said it was 
Kingsley who performed that office. It seems certain indeed 
that he was intimate with Kingsley, who, despite his duties 
as Rector of Eversley, a Hampshire parish forty miles from 
London, was an impassioned worker with Maurice’s group. 
Kingsley’s daughter, many years later, told Algernon Black- 
wood of having “a very vivid recollection of having seen a 
‘bright-eyed young Jew’ in her father’s study at Eversley 
whom she claimed to identify as Louis.” "' More certain rec- 
ords, however, indicate that it was Maurice who baptized 
Louis.” 

Louis was so forcefully energetic in the work of Maurice's 
group that the leader found it difficult to keep him under 

% Benson papers. 

10 Records of Trinity College, exhibited to me by the Chief Clerk, 

Mr. G. F. P. Nobbs. 
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control. During the great strike and lockout in the engineer- 
ing trades which began in 1852, there was a great eagerness 
to seize the opportunity for joining all the men together in a 
great cooperative society. Maurice was cautious, for he dread- 
ed any step that might ruin the future relation of employers 
and employed. To J. M. Ludlow he wrote on January 31: 


This may be the call of God, it may be a temptation of the devil, 
it may be—I am satisfied it is, both. I wish therefore to see how we 
may obey the call and resist the temptation, and when I am try- 
ing to do so, I cannot be merely talked down by being told that 
I am afraid of my own shadow. ...I am obliged to speak much 
more determinately, authoritatively, and insolently than I have 
any liking to do, especially when Louis and Furnivall are present, 
because 1 must make them understand that it is not folly or 
cowardice at times to sit still, and they are not absolute judges 
a priori what are and what are not those times.’ 


On another occasion, urging Kingsley to write a paper on 
Christian Socialism for Fraser’s, telling temperately and clear- 
ly what their aims were, he said, “Such a paper would be 
valuable to us now in many ways—as a lecture to friends as 
well as enemies, as a sotto voce hint to Louis and Ludlow, no 
less than an open admonition to the Times, Chronicle, Fraser, 
etc.””** With Ludlow, Louis urged Maurice to set up a peri- 
odical of their own, but nothing seems to have come of the 
suggestion despite Maurice’s endeavors to act upon it. 

The engineering strike was settled in June when Lord 
Derby’s government passed the Industrial and Providence 
Partnerships Bill, legalizing the cooperative associations. 
Maurice’s group then turned its energies to the creation of a 
workingmen’s school, realizing that social changes could be 


11 Mr. Blackwood in a letter to the author. 


12 Private papers of F. D. Maurice, examined for me by his grandson 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B. 


13 Frederick Maurice, editor, The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice 
(London, 1884), 1, 106. 


14 Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, 108. 
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brought about more quickly and easily if the workers were 
themselves able intelligently to understand and bargain for 
their rights. All through the spring and summer of 1854 they 
met in Maurice's dining room to discuss the practical arrange- 
ments, and on October 31, 1854, the college opened its doors 
to students. The Times obituary of Louis said that he was 
“one of the founders” of the college."* That he was an ardent 
worker in its support there can be no doubt, for he was ar- 
dently socialistic and a man of abundant intellectual energy. 
The college, however, have defined “founders” in their own 
way and Louis is not among them."* 

At the Working Men's College Louis met Ruskin (“Thurs- 
day, 7-9, Drawing’; Mr. Ruskin, read the first program of 
classes); Lowes-Dickinson worked with them, and not long 
afterward Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and many others now fa- 
mous. Once more Louis was in the midst of men of genius, 
startling them with his wit perhaps, and with his fierce ha- 
rangues, but producing nothing. 

In due course (1855), Louis was called to the Bar and 
presumably practised in London. Seven years elapsed before 
he did anything that is recorded, beyond, of course, acquiring 
that almost boundless knowledge of the law which among 
other things distinguished his old age. All traces of those 
years have disappeared. Then, in the spring of 1861, he pub- 
lished his first book: England and Europe, a Discussion of 
National Policy. It was written in a vein of hortatory but 
effective rhetoric, endeavoring to prove that the government's 
policy of non-intervention in Continental affairs was “a 
lever in the hands of a foreign monarch” whose insidious 
policy was effecting “a great displacement of imperial power.” 
The Spectator thought the book was an “often philosophical, 


15 London Times, October 20, 1915, page 11. I am informed by the editor 
of the Times that this obituary was written by S. R. Bevan, whom I have been 
unable to identify. 

16 Louis was nevertheless present at the first meeting of the school’s gov- 
ernors. Minutes of that meeting are now in the archives of the College, under 
date of June 20, 1854. 
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always suggestive, and nobly conceived work.” * One of the 
reviewer's comments introduces another of the many threads 
of Louis’ tangled life. “We understand Mr. Louis,” he said, 
“to regard Mr. Gladstone as an unstatesmanlike politician, a 
brilliant anti-national speaker, whose evil destiny it is, or 
may be, to mislead the mind of Parliament and to mislead 
the Executive.” Many years later an acquaintance said of 
Louis: 


One thing that stirred him into vehemence, when the past was 
mentioned, was the name of Gladstone. With flashing eyes and 
voice of thunder he condemned the Grand Old Man, both as to 
character and policy, in unmeasured terms. Gladstone, appar- 
ently, had done him a personal injury as well. “We cannot let 
that man come among us,” was Gladstone’s dictum, when Louis's 
name was being considered as a candidate for Parliament by the 
Party. “He is too earnest.” This fragment was all he ever told me, 
but there lay evidently much behind it. “Too earnest!” he re- 
peated with contemptuous indignation.'* 


It has many times been said of Louis—first, I believe, by 
Mr. A. C. Benson™—that he was once editor of the Spectator. 
This assertion, like many another that cannot be verified, 
was also made by Louis, to whom it might be necessary to 
apply the phrase about “old men of less truth than tongue.” 
The “official” Story of the Spectator does not mention him. 
It may be, indeed, that he contributed anonymous articles 
on political matters, and his grandiloquent evaluation of him- 
self might easily, in his age, have turned that contribution 
into an editorship. The present editor of the Spectator as- 
sures me that “it can be considered as definite that no one 
of the name of Alfred Louis was ever Editor or joint-editor 
of the Spectator.” It has also been said of Louis that he worked 


17 March 23, 1861, pages 310-312. 


18 Algernon Blackwood, Episodes Before Thirty (London, 1923), 268. 
19 Life of Edward White Benson, 26 n. 
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on the Fortnightly—even that he owned it—but of this I can 
find no evidence. 

There is no record of Louis’ life for the eight years follow- 
ing the publication of England and Europe. Nevertheless the 
fifteen years from 1854 to 1869 were perhaps the most vigor- 
ous of his intellectual life. They must have been years of 
arduous thought and practice, for in the spring of 1869 he 
received a brilliant compliment from one of the most emi- 
nent men of the day. Louis had apparently met John Stuart 
Mill more than once and had found him a willing listener. 
In a letter, now lost, he broached to Mill a project for found- 
ing an Academy of Moral and Political Science. Mill, in his 
reply, said he had considered the matter carefully, and that 
for cogent reasons—which he stated—was not inclined to at- 
tempt it. On another matter he was more enthusiastic: 


Allow me to express the great pleasure which our short con- 
versation gave me, and the satisfaction I should have in cooperat- 
ing with you on the subject of the Alabama claims, and I doubt 
not on many other important matters. There is such a lack: of 
energy and earnestness in all classes above manual labourers; and 
those who have any wish or capacity for improved ideas are so 
shrinkingly afraid of what will be said of them, and so daunted 
by the smallest obstacle, that it is a dies albo notandus on which 
one meets with any man of intelligence who feels and thinks as 
you did both in the Commons Society, in our conversation after- 
wards, and now in your letter.”° 


In the obituary notice which he wrote for the Times S. R. 
Bevan declared that in this year, 1869, Louis married “Eliza 
Telfer, the widow of W. P. Missing.” I have found no mem- 
ory of these persons in printed records or in the minds of 
Louis’ surviving friends. To Blackwood he admitted once 
that he had been married, “but to whom, where, or when not 
even a leading question produced a single fact: obviously he 


20 The Letters of John Stuart Mill, edited by Hugh S. R. Elliott (London, 
1910), II, 193. 
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did not mean to talk about it. Similarly, though I knew there 
had been a child, or children, no facts were obtainable.” #* 
That Louis married in 1869 or that he fulfilled the plan 
he had made with Mill seems quite unlikely, for in that year 
he made his first voyage to America, where he found romance 
and—as always, it seems—disappointment. He carried with 
him letters of introduction from men whose distinction was 
not confined to England, and with their help he made his 
customary way into the company of the most influential and 
distinguished persons of Chicago. There it was that he met 
Cornelia Lunt, heiress and only daughter of Orrington Lunt, 
whose family has left its name in the municipal and cultural 
life of Chicago. With her, then twenty-six, the forty-year-old 
wanderer at once fell in love; and he told her of his love in 
his letters, the daily records of an intellectual’s passion. They 
were flowery, as always Louis’ speech and writing must be; 
he found his thoughts expressed in the world’s literature, 
and quotations poured into his letters. Her family were not 
so enthusiastic as Cornelia; it would not become her, they 
said, to encourage the attentions of a stranger and a foreigner. 


So, with a docile suggestibility for which she never forgave 
herself .. . she told Mr. Louis she was going away for the summer 
and would rather he did not write. She went away and he did not 
write, and that was that. When she came back in the fall, he had 
taken to the road and left no word behind. She never saw or heard 
from him again.” 


Over half a century later Mr. Blackwood published Epi- 
sodes Before Thirty, dedicated to Louis, in which he told a 
poignant story of the old man’s poverty and grandeur. Miss 
Lunt, eighty years old, then wrote to Blackwood, explaining 
that since he obviously loved Louis he should have the letters 
which, during his unhappy courtship, he had written to her. 
"21 Mr. Blackwood in a letter to the author. See also Maude M. C. Ffoulkes, 
My Own Past (London, 1915), 197. 

22 Alexander Woollcott, “In Memoriam: Cornelia Lunt.” 
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“She had never,” she said, “been able to destroy those letters. 
They were too beautiful to destroy.” There came to Mr. 
Blackwood in due time a box containing several ribbon-tied 
packets of letters. “There must have been fifty of them,” said 
Blackwood. “I read them with intense interest, yet with keen 
disappointment, for they gave no single fact about his earlier 
life, not even a hint as to a former marriage. Nothing.” * 
The letters are destroyed and Miss Lunt is dead; there is no 
one to remember. 

Louis, after his disappointment in Chicago, went eastward. 
In Boston—no one knows how, except that it was his inevit- 
able fashion—he attached himself to Longfellow. Already he 
wore about him an air of tragic mystery which the aging poet 
felt and which was apparently also sensed by another famous 
American author. Howells, who had just then undertaken 
the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, said later when he 
wrote of “The White Mr. Longfellow”: 


There was one fatal Englishman whom I shared with him 
during the great part of a season: a poor soul, not without gifts, 
but always ready for more, especially if they took the form of 
meat and drink. He had brought letters from one of the best 
Englishmen alive, who withdrew them too late to save his Ameri- 
can friends from the sad consequences of welcoming him. So he 
established himself impregnably in a Boston Club, and came out 
every day to dine with Longfellow in Cambridge, beginning with 
his return from Nahant in October, and continuing far into 
December. That was the year of the great horse-distemper, when 
the plague disabled the transportation in Boston, and cut off all 
intercourse between the suburb and the city on the street rail- 
ways. “I did think,” Longfellow pathetically lamented, “that 
when the horse-cars stopped running, I should have a little respite 
from L, but he walks out!” 

In the midst of his own suffering he was willing to advise with 
me concerning some poems which L. had offered to the Atlantic 
Monthly, and after we had desperately read them together he said, 


23 Letter to the author. 
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with inspiration, “I think these things are more adapted to music 
than the magazine,” and this seemed so good a notion that when 
L. came to know their fate from me, I answered confidently, “I 
think they are rather more adapted to music.” 

He calmly asked “Why?” and as this was an exigency which 
Longfellow had not forecast for me, I was caught in it without 
hope of escape. I really do not know what I said, but I know that 
I did not take the poems, such was my literary conscience in those 
days. I am afraid I should be weaker now.™* 


Louis never forgot the rebuff, nor when Howells unwisely 
published this account in Louis’ lifetime did the old man 
fail to see it. He declaimed at Betts and Robinson about 
Howells in a way that would have made that gentleman’s ears 
burn.” 

Where Louis went after he left Boston it is now impossible 
to learn. Years later he talked of journalistic work in Bombay; 
he told Betts of Australia, and talked to Blackwood of days 
spent in New Zealand. Was it after this disappointment in 
America that he married Mrs. Missing? It is noticeable that 
Howells called him “fatal”; was his brain even then begin- 
ning to crack? Already, too, he was being spoken of as a pest, 
a vagrant. Nowhere is it recorded that he was dissolute. He 
was neither skirt-crazed reprobate nor drunkard; his own 
“dark house” was in his brain. Yet he was old at forty-five. 
There was no home to go to, and there were few friends. In 
New York, the Rabbi Gustav Gottheil made one, and fre- 
quently invited the scholarly wanderer to his home, where 
they made plans for their collaborating on a book of Hebrew 
devotions. It was Gottheil who encouraged Louis to prepare 
his next book—a little volume of translations from the Ger- 
man entitled Hebrew Characteristics. The book was published 
by the American Jewish Publication Society in 1875. But 


24 Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1901), 187-188. 
25 The late Mr. Craven Langstroth Betts, in a letter to the author. 
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even Gottheil, for all his admiration for Louis’ scholarship 
and enthusiasm, was forced to break with him.” 

Louis wandered back to England in 1876 but stayed only 
long enough to write his third book. He returned in the same 
year to America. The Conference and the Crisis (1877), pub- 
lished by Bentley after Louis’ return to the United States, 
was “in some sort dedicate” to the Earl of Beaconsfield. The 
object of the volume was to expose “the intrinsic absurdity 
of the Conference at Constantinople,” to show that “in its 
very conception and inception, this diplomatic venture sins 
against the fundamentals of political and juridical thought,” 
and that its issue, accordingly, can be nothing but abortion. 
There is nothing about the well-ordered argument to indi- 
cate that Louis had lost any of his legal forcefulness, and it is 
evident that he had not forgiven Gladstone for his early 
unkind cut. Of the “Grand Old Man” he this time snorted 
that “he is never so eloquent as when he proves that rhetoric 
and noble thought have no necessary connection, and that it 
is as possible for oratory to shine in the utterances of an 
advocatus diaboli as in those of one who speaks from higher 
instruction and with a more desirable retainer.” 7" 

By 1880 Louis was once more in London, where he moved 
as usual in the circle of famous men and women of letters. 
For a time he enjoyed the intimacy of George Eliot’s house, 
“The Priory,” where the Leweses were at home every Sunday 
to such distinguished guests as Huxley, Herschel, Spencer, 
Trollope, and Meredith. Nearly all the celebrities in art, 
science, and letters were to be met with there; attendance was 
almost a ritual.** It was here, presumably, that Louis met the 
~~ 26 Richard Gottheil, The Life of Gustav Gottheil (Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1936), 82-87. 

27 Among Robinson's papers at the time of his death was a bundle of 
proof sheets, corrected in Louis’ hand, for a volume entitled The Govern- 
ment of Fallacy, by Alfred H. Louis (New York, 1879). I have been unable 
to discover that this book was ever published either in America or in England. 

28 On the basis of these visits Louis afterward asserted his claim to have 


been the prototype of Mordecai, the consumptive Jewish mystic, in George 
Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. 
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Douste sisters, popular concert artists of the time, who were 
the instruments of his becoming acquainted with two of his 
staunchest friends—Alice and Wilfrid Meynell. From the 
moment, almost, of their introduction Louis was constantly 
in the Meynells’ home, where he talked brilliantly and inces- 
santly—and always too long. “Of course my wife was busy,” 
says Mr. Meynell, “and so was I, with writing, and though 
we liked the man, we could not always be bothered with him. 
He was devoted to my wife; he wished us to know all about 
him so that we might understand him. But he often became 
very trying.” *° George Eliot had felt the same eternal pres- 
ence and was forced, ultimately, to warn her servants that 
Mr. Louis could not be admitted without direct invitation. 
In the home of the Meynells, Louis was once more sub- 
jected to the religious ferment that had plagued him from 
boyhood. Mr. Meynell, an ardent Catholic, introduced him 
to the adroit ecclesiastical statesman, Cardinal Manning. 
This connection was ever afterward one of Louis’ favorite 
boasts. It was not long before the influence of these devout 
and learned friends had impelled him to adopt the Catholic 
faith. He was accepted into the Church by the Cardinal. 
In the summer of 1883 Mr. Meynell founded his brilliant 
literary miscellany, Merry England, and Louis, along with 
Saintsbury, W. H. Hudson, and Mrs. Meynell, was among 
the first contributors. Under the influence of his favorite 
socialistic ideas, Louis had discovered in The Tempest an 
allegorical forecast of world revolution. The comedy, he 
said, “takes, as the starting point of its great operation, the 
revolutionary idea in its political and strictest sense’; it is 
an account primarily of the regeneration of the State, to be 
brought about by the wrecking of the real world (the ship) 
upon the shores of the ideal (the uninhabited island). The 


29 Mr. Meynell, in a conversation with the author. I am indebted to Mr. 
Meynell not alone for much direct information but also for many suggestions 
as to where I might search for more. 
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play shows clearly that “the state itself is to be transformed, 
under revolutionary insurgence of the workers against the 
futilities and splendours and corruptions of monarchies and 
aristocracies. ...” * The article was prefaced by thirty lines 
of Louis’ not wholly un-Shakesperean blank verse. 

As the years passed, Louis became more queer, more gar- 
rulous, more insufferable. Friends passed away and many 
doors were shut that had opened long ago. Weary of England, 
and perhaps recalling former pleasures, he set out once more 
for America. He was now sixty years old; his erratic manners 
had settled upon him, and he was irrevocably committed to 
a life of vagrant and grandiloouent poverty. Again in New 
York, he established himself in a miserable garret on Eighth 
Street, whence he carried occasional poems to the editors of 
magazines and parted with them as with his heart’s blood.** 
For a time he was employed as one of the compilers of a new 
dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls), but his haughty spirit could 
not submit to the necessary application and editorial super- 
vision. He was discharged. But still the quaint esteem of self 
which made his character had not died under the pressure of 
poverty. He saw himself still as Alfred H. Louis, “barrister- 
at-law, Esq.,” familiar of the great. He was prolific of his 
patronage and was continually discovering geniuses of one 
sort or another. There was an astronomer named Shapley 
who was to be the leader of American Israel; there was an 
Italian countess, genuine perhaps, but fallen much from days 
of former splendor. He discovered James Hatmaker, whom 


30 “With Ariel,” Merry England, 1 (August, 1883), 297-307. 

31 “To the Nations,” Harper’s Magazine, c (1899-1900), 365; “The First 
Miracle,” Harper's Magazine, ctv (1901-1902), 396; “The Contrast,” Harper's 
Weekly, xiv (1904), 471. Mrs. Maude M. C. Ffoulkes in My Own Past, page 
198, prints a sonnet of Louis’s entitled “Hereafter.” Blackwood in Episodes 
Before Thirty prints “Night Song,” 265; “The Final Word,” 267; and “Here- 
after,” 270. Blackwood mentions other poems of Louis’s having been printed 
in American magazines, but I have been unable to find them. Richard Gottheil 
in his Life of Gustav Gottheil, pages 85-86, prints a poem on the Chicago 
fire. 
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he proclaimed the king of all inventors,** and Algernon 
Blackwood, who was a good listener. 

Blackwood has recorded in almost a rapturous spirit his 
meeting with Louis. In a warehouse on the New York water- 
front he one day noticed an old tramp, seated on a packing 
case, gazing at him in penetrating fashion. 


... He was a Jew, he was very small, his feet were tiny, his hands, 
I took in, were beautiful. I thought of Moses, of Abraham, some 
Biblical prophet come to life, of some storied being like the Wan- 
dering Jew. ... When he rose to shake my hand, it seemed to me 
that some great figure of history rose to address, not me, but the 
nations of the world. He reached barely to my shoulder, his face 
upturned to mine, yet the feeling came that it was I who looked 
up into his eyes. The dignity and power the frail outline con- 
veyed were astonishing. He was a Presence. And his voice . . . in- 
creased the air of greatness, almost I had said of majesty, that he 
wore so naturally. It was not merely cultured, deep and musical, 
it vibrated with a peculiar resonance that conveyed authority 
beyond anything I have known in any other human voice. 

We talked ... he talked, rather . .. hunger, thirst, the afflicting 
moist heat of the day were all forgotten, New York City was for- 
gotten too. His words carried me beyond this world, his lan- 
guage in that astonishing voice wore wings that brought escape. 
His long frock-coat, green with age and dirt; his broken boots and 
frayed trousers; his shapeless top hat, brushed the wrong way till 
it looked like a beehive coated with rough plush; his grimy collar 
without a tie; the spots upon his grease-stained waistcoat—all 
vanished completely. It was, above all, I think, the poetry in his 


voice and words that brought the balm and healing into my 
whole being.** 


32 Hatmaker was at this time private secretary to Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
he engaged Louis to teach him patent and international law, and years later, 
when Hatmaker was owner of a business in London and a wealthy man, he 
engaged Louis to advise him in general policy and briefed him in an important 
suit for infringement of patent. See Blackwood, Episodes Before Thirty, Chap- 
ters 29 and go. 

33 Episodes Before Thirty, 262-263. 
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Mr. Blackwood never forgot the old man, accounting him as 
one of the greatest influences on his life. He later captured 
the old vagrant’s spirit in a short story, “The Old Man of 
Visions,” * and when he published the fragment of autobiog- 
raphy herefrom quoted, he dedicated it to his old pensioner 
and friend. 

But there was still another discovery that Louis had made. 
To Blackwood he talked incessantly of a young poet he had 
found, one who was destined for great things. Louis would 
see to it. The young poet, he said, was called “E. A. R.” How 
Louis discovered Robinson has been told by Mr. Hagedorn 
in his biography of the poet.* Louis had become one of a 
group which gathered around Titus Coan, who “made a fetich 
of the filthy,” and it was amid the pornographic pictures of 
Coan’s apartment that Craven Betts introduced the Pauper 
and the Poet. 

E. A. Robinson was not then America’s greatest contempo- 
rary poet, winner of Pulitzer Prizes, and honored of the uni- 
versities. He was himself a failure, a nervous and agonizingly 
shy young man with nothing yet to show that he existed save 
a slender pamphlet of poems that no one cared to buy. The 
successful merchants and farmers of Tilbury Town had de- 
rided him, and though he had repaid their scorn with a sting- 
ing sonnet, he was not yet convinced that he had found the 
right road for himself. He knew that “the music of the toys 
we shake so loud” was often hollow and a cheat; he knew 
there was a splendor in the unfulfilled—but thus far he had 
scarcely been able to say it. Where others saw the village 
reprobate, he saw a man; he saw “what kind of good was in 
Alexis and Evander.” He had seen too close to be unmoved 
the ruin of a man who might in some way have achieved, and 
knew it was not wholly viciousness that brought it about. 
He saw the other side of smug virtue and cold hearts. “There 
was just a false note in the Tilbury tune.” But all this was 


%4 The Listener and Other Stories (London, 1907), 261-275. 
35 Edwin Arlington Robinson, A Biography (New York, 1938), 132 ff. 
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still to be said, much of it, even, to be fully realized for him- 
self. And then he met the Pauper, Alfred Louis. 

When Robinson met him, Louis was nearly seventy. “He 
looked like a tramp,” says Mr. Betts, who introduced them, 
“and he smelled like a tramp. Yet his manner was pontific.” ** 
It was not all a sham; Robinson saw that. To what others gave 
he added something from his own slender purse, and he 
helped the old man to live. It was not easy. It was hard not 
only to give the money, but sometimes to endure the everlast- 
ing presence and eternal talk of his grandiloquent pensioner. 
At seven in the morning Louis would come to the little flat 
for his breakfast, and the poet who had worked till three or 
four in the morning would be in agonies for loss of sleep. He 
came at night and took precious time with talk, talk, talk, 
studded with the first person nominative, yet telling nothing 
of himself. Sometimes it seemed that Killigrew was right and 
that he was a sponge. The Captain “laid some nerveless fin- 
gers on a prudent sleeve” and thereby discovered that he 
could not beg. The Pauper, on the contrary, demanded. 
“Betts!” he said one day as they were walking in the street— 
“Betts!” gazing upward with a profound wisdom in his eyes. 
“I’m going to do you a favor. I’m going to let you lend me 
five dollars.” It was not the sort of thing that one could long 
withstand. Some of them got out “like brokers out of Ar- 
cady,” but Robinson—not only for the large humor of the 
thing—stayed on. He was repaid with inspiration. In the 
vagrant little Jew the poet saw epitomized at once the failure 
and the triumph of the world. 

In the poetry of Robinson is all the tragedy of those who 
did not achieve; of those lonely men who, taking wrong roads 
or beating too hard against the iron gates of life, have not 
“counted.” They are the failures, the “men who are nothing.” 
Yet to Robinson they were “incalculably something, and 
therefore to be cherished”; he found in them the inspiration 


36 In a letter to the author. I am indebted to Mr. Betts for most of the 
intimate details of this period. 
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of his art. His quiet, intuitive imagination saw them in their 
places and where they might have been; in their defect, he saw 
the meaning of success. Fernando Nash, who “had it once,” 
and Tasker Norcross, who never had it; Fargo, who found 
the right road after painful seeking, and Flammonde, who 
found no pathway for himself but a highroad for others— 
“Drink to the splendor of the unfulfilled!” Of all these in- 
ferior wraiths the most dear is 


Captain Craig, abhorred iconoclast, 
Sage-errant, favored of the Mysteries, 
And self-reputed humorist at large. 


As Captain Craig, Louis is endowed with attributes not 
his, but all is in his spirit. Garrulous and self-assured, there 
in the stived haven of his den, he sees himself as no pauper 
but a pensioner of the discerning. His lettered nonchalance 
astounds them while his serene faith, earned of struggle and 
adversity, bewilders them. “Prince Aeolus,” the wind-bag; 
“Hoboscoliast”; “the Non-Doing”—these are among the 
names they find for him. And yet the Captain, with his own 
divine bedamned assurance, having learned to laugh with 
God, can afford to be amused with them. He knows it is him- 
self who is the giver. 

To Robinson, when the apprehensive poet let him read the 
poem he had inspired, Louis said, “This is the best justifica- 
tion I have of my existence. Now I seem to know why I am 
still in the world.” * Louis felt, no doubt, that he alone was 
responsible for the poem, that Robinson more than ever owed 
him his support. His visits became more frequent and en- 
during, his 2ppeals impossible to satisfy, until at last even 
Robinson was forced to admit defeat. He wrote to Betts in 
June, 1901: 


I have just turned down Mr. Louis in the most brutal manner 
and with all possible deliberation. He has been on my nerves for 


37 Hagedorn, 162. 
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the past day or two, and I have had the devil’s own time with my 
better feelings on his account; but this morning—after another 
night without sleep—I have kicked my real self out of the way and 
done a thing that I shall always regret but shall never be able to 
consider quite unjustifiable under the circumstances. He said 
no more to me than I deserved, and I am saying this to you that 
you may not resent any remark of his in regard to my treatment 
of him. Probably he will not say very much. All I can do for the 


present is to hope that I may be able to help him sometime in 
the future.** 


Now where to go? Home? There was no home. There was 
nothing for him now but to wait in such patience as he knew, 
until the end. In the summer of 1903 he returned to England. 
Was it then that Hatmaker adopted him? Perhaps. But he 
was no sooner in England than his mind reverted to America. 
In Louis was exemplified Pope’s famous dictum, “Man never 
is, but always to be, blest.” While he was in America, England 
was his epitome of all that was good and beautiful; when he 
had returned to London the halcyon days were to be enjoyed 
only in New York. By the end of September he was writing 
to Betts from his room opposite the British Museum in Great 
Russell Street a letter of nostalgic longing for his distant 
friends. He was still gloating over his discovery of E.A. and 


had apparently forgotten any unkind thoughts he may once 
have had. He wrote: 


You will be very glad to know that there is good prospect of 
E.A.R. being recognized here at his true value. All that he has 
done grows, grows, grows upon me. It is very great. I am happy 
to think that he has your watchful and affectionately careful 
friendship about him. But, I want you all here. I will do my ut- 


most to bring it about. How it would delight you, expand you, to 
be here. ... 


88 Hagedorn, page 184, quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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Now, I hope you dear things of my group will all stick together. 
You won't forget me if only because of my persistent and rather 
unbecoming obstreperousness. I hope you'll laugh over this screed. 
We must laugh either with God (which is sacred laughter, vide 
C.C.) or without Him, and that’s profane laughter.*” 


On the margin he scribbled “Study the two E.A.R. volumes 
more and more. You don’t know what worlds there are in 
them; and thank God for him all the time. You do, I am sure. 
And take care of him.” 

There were still friends. There was Alice Meynell, kind 
as ever, and her husband, friends to more than one bewil- 
dered and lonely artist (Francis Thompson and Louis used 
frequently to dine there together). Louis brought them a 
present from America and renewed the old acquaintance. 
When Captain Craig, after all its vicissitudes, was finally a 
book shining in new covers and ready for uneager hands to 
buy, Laura Richards had said to its author, “A copy must 
go to Mrs. Meynell in London.” It went with Louis. Inside 
the back cover the old man pasted a Moses-like photograph 
of himself,” inside the front cover a sepia portrait of the 
young poet in rigid pose, very clearly under ordeal. It was 
not an overclean picture; there was a pinhole at the top. Its 
history is scarcely conjecture; it had been Louis’ companion 
for some time, had hung upon the dingy walls of rooming 
houses. On the fly-leaf of the book he wrote, ““To Alice Mey- 
nell, from Edwin Arlington Robinson, by his friend and 
forerunner, A.H.L.” 

Louis was to live for twelve more years. His friends were 
as bountiful as their means would permit. He found Black- 
wood again, and once more, as he thought, had his disciples. 
They found a pleasant room for him in Hampstead and made 


39 The original of this letter is now in the private collection of Mr. H. 
Bacon Collamore, by whose kindness I am permitted to quote from it. 


40 A similar portrait of Louis is reproduced in Mrs. Ffoulkes’ My Own 
Past. 
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his life as easy and comfortable as they could.“ But his mind 
was slowly disintegrating; his delusions were multiplying. 
He had about him, said the writer of his obituary, 


the picturesqueness of an aged Hebrew of Rembrandt. Detached 
from the real world but living in a world of his own, in which he 
still seemed to himself a person of European importance, he 
talked to anyone who would listen and still showed on occasion 
the fine quality of his mind, even in its disintegration, and the 
liberal scholarship with which it was untidily stored. 


On the thirtieth of September, 1915, Louis was stricken 
with his final illness and was admitted to St. Marylebone In- 
firmary. On October 10 he died, and three days later his frail 
body was carried to the Plashet Jewish Cemetery in Manor 
Park. There were no trombones. 


41 Mr. Blackwood in a )etter to the author. 

42 For this information I am indebted to the Medical Superintendent 
of the Infirmary (now St. Charles’s Hospital, Ladbroke Grove) and to the 
Secretary of the United Synagogue, Woburn House. 

43 I wish to express my gratitude to the various persons who, in addition 
to those mentioned in the foregoing notes, have assisted my gathering the 
material for this paper: H. M. Cashmore, Esq., F.L.A., City Librarian, Bir- 
mingham, England; Dr. Joshua Bloch, Chief of the Jewish Division, New York 
Public Library; Mr. C. B. Hogan; Mr. Lewis M. Isaacs; Miss Rachel McFerran; 
and Miss Mabel Eaton, Acting Librarian, Bates College. 











“MONTPELIER” AND “SEVEN GABLES” 
KNOX’S ESTATE AND HAWTHORNE’S NOVEL 


THOMAS MORGAN GRIFFITHS 


EADERS of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s romances have long 

been familiar with his method of “mixing” fact and 
fiction, in carefully selected portions, to create scenes and 
characters for his novels. These scenes and characters are, he 
says, always “of his own making, or, at all events, of his own 
mixing.” Again and again, jottings or fully expanded para- 
graphs from his notebooks make their reappearance in his 
novels, none of which provides more scope for speculation 
concerning this practice than does The House of the Seven 
Gables. 

It is obvious, of course, that the author’s personal acquaint- 
ance with his native Salem is reflected in the novel, whose 
scene he set ip a many-gabled, projecting-storied house, sur- 
rounded by the unbroken spell of a witch’s curse. Also, as 
George P. Lathrop commented in his introduction to the 
book, “the romance is interwoven with incidents from the 
history of the Hawthorne family.” * Yet when protests were 
made by Salem residents against injurious treatment of them 
or their ancestors, he expressed surprise and attempted to 
pacify them with denials of the supposed identifications for 
his characters and incidents. ‘““Who would have dreamed,” he 
wrote, “of claimants starting up for such an inheritance as 
the House of the Seven Gables!” * 

That Hawthorne may have had in mind, at least in part, 
another source for his setting and ideas is indicated by a 
study of a parallel situation of which he makes avowed use 


1 The House of the Seven Gables (Boston, 1884), 15. Further references 
are to this edition. 

2 “G.P.L.,” introduction, 7. 

3 James T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 18793), 58. 
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in the novel. The legendary holdings of the Pyncheon family 
are definitely identified with the Waldo Patent: 


These possessions—for as such they might almost certainly be 
reckoned—comprised the greater part of what is now known as 
Waldo County, in the State of Maine, and were more extensive 
than many a dukedom, or even a reigning prince’s territory, on 
European soil. When the pathless forest that still covered this 
wild principality should give place—as it inevitably must, though 
perhaps not till ages hence—to the golden fertility of human 
culture, it would be the source of incalculable wealth to the 
Pyncheon blood.* 


Since Hawthorne was familiar with the history of this tract, 
it might readily be expected that some “details of background, 
character, and incident” may have been derived from that 
vast area, and especially from that portion of it which formed 
the estate of General Henry Knox. 

Hawthorne’s knowledge of the estate and of General Knox’s 
mansion, Montpelier, was gained during a visit to the section 
in the summer of 1837.5 On the fifth of August he left the 
home of his friend and college classmate, Horatio Bridge, at 
Augusta, and traveled across country—an uneventful ride— 
to Thomaston, where he lodged at a “nice, comfortable 
boarding-house tavern, without a bar, or any sort of wines 
or spirits.” After an evening enlivened by the singing of a 
young matron—a “pretty, fantastic little devil of a brunette” — 
and a mild flirtation with Mary Trott, the “frank, free, mirth- 
ful daughter of the landlady,” he walked on Sunday morning, 
August 6, with his fellow-collegian, Jonathan Cilley, to see 
Montpelier. The building, recently restored and now the 
show place of the vicinity, was then in a badly neglected con- 


4 House of the Seven Gables, 32. 

5 Hawthorne’s observations on his visit to Thomaston and Montpelier 
are all included in The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ran- 
dall Stewart, editor (New Haven, 1932), 22-23. 
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dition. To him it suggested, as did the Pyncheon house in the 
novel, the decay of a once proud and powerful family. 


The house and its vicinity, and the whole tract covered by 
Knox’s patent, may be taken as an illustration of what must be 
the result of American schemes of aristocracy. It is not forty years, 
since this house was built, and Knox was in his glory; but now 
the house is all in decay, while, within a stone’s throw of it, is a 
street of neat, smart, white edifices of one and two stories, occupied 
chiefly by thriving mechanics. 


Where could the novelist have found a situation better 
calculated to suit his ideas of the “baneful influence of the 
past” and the inevitable “result of American schemes of aris- 
tocracy?” 

The history of the estate of General Knox, like that of 
Colonel Pyncheon, ran far back into the past.* It could be 
traced for nearly two hundred years through the Waldo 
Patent, the Muscongus Grant, and the Council of Plymouth, 
to a grant by James I of a vast territory between the Muscon- 
gus and Penobscot Rivers. Early in the eighteenth century 
this tract came into the possession of John Leverett, President 
of Harvard College, who associated with himself two groups 
of land magnates known as The Ten Proprietors and The 
Twenty Associates. Among themselves it was agreed to em- 
ploy Brigadier General Samuel Waldo to secure their title 
more firmly, supervise the settlements more carefully, and 
develop the land more extensively. By the thrift, enterprise, 
and aggressiveness for which he was renowned, Waldo suc- 
ceeded in everything required of him and developed the 
province from a tangled wilderness into flourishing planta- 
tions which so pleased the proprietors that he was rewarded 
with one half of the patent. In 1732, he had “his portion set 
off severally” and advertised generous offers to induce pro- 


6 For a general account of the fortunes of the Knox family, see Cyrus 
Eaton, History of Thomaston, Rockland, and South Thomaston, Maine, 
Volume I (Hallowell, 1865), 205-210. 
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spective settlers to establish homes in the virgin forest of 
Maine. Under his personal supervision, houses were built 
and centers of trade established. Soon the patent became 
widely known, on both sides of the Atlantic, as an attractive 
place for settlers. 

At Samuel Waldo’s death, which occurred suddenly near 
Bangor, in 1759, the estate was apportioned among his four 
children. In 1765, by the purchase of the double portion 
inherited by the eldest son, three fifths of the property passed 
into the possession of the family of Thomas Flucker, a Tory, 
whose daughter Lucy had married Henry Knox. 

When the British evacuated Boston at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and the Fluckers fled with other Loyalists, they 
left their daughter in the colony. She had espoused the politi- 
cal faith of her husband and as the sole heir of the Flucker 
fortune inherited from her mother one fifth of the Waldo 
patent. The two fifths which were the property of her father 
were confiscated after the war by an act of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and came into the 
possession of Henry Knox. By purchase of the remaining two 
fifths, the entire patent became the property of the Knox 
family. : 

The validity of the Waldo claim was based partly on an 
ancient sagamore deed which William Phips obtained from 
the Penobscot Indians, and by which his heir claimed a share 
in the patent and became one of the proprietors. In 1785, 
and again in 1795, after extensive correspondence and exer- 
cise of political influence, the General Court of the Common- 
wealth confirmed the Knox claims to the Waldo Patent. 

It was Knox’s desire, as Hawthorne records, to settle his 
property 


with a tenantry, after the fashion of English gentlemen. He would 
permit no edifices to be erected within a certain distance of his 
mansion . . . the General lived in grand style and received throngs 
of visiters from foreign parts. . . . The General was personally very 
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popular; ... when he first visited his estate, arriving in a vessel, 
[he] was visited by a deputation of the squatters, who had resolved 
to resist him to the death. He received them with great courtesy, 
made them dine with him aboard their vessel, and sent them 
back to their constituents in great love and admiration of him. 
He used to have a vessel running to Philadelphia, I think, and 
bringing him all sorts of delicacies." 


It was the well-established policy of General Knox to have 
his land surveyed in hundred-acre lots, to be sold to “actual 
settlers.” In this manner many farmers acquired land between 
the Muscongus and Penobscot Rivers and cleared the ground 
“by their own sturdy toil.”” Hundreds of these transactions 
are on file in the registry of deeds in Lincoln and Hancock 
Counties. 

The last proprietor of the Waldo Patent was also “the 
good citizen.” He dug from his own quarries and became 
widely known for his energy of purpose. As a private citizen, 
he supplied the money and machinery for industry and agri- 
culture. Large numbers of workmen were employed and large 
sums of money were spent in the development of his enter- 
prises. He set a high standard for his product, was proud of 
his growing reputation, and required full measure and high 
quality from his overseers of farm, mill, and mine. Knox did 
more than any other person to introduce new varieties of 
fruit, grain, and vegetables into his holdings in the District 
of Maine. He imported potatoes from Canada and Ireland. 
He purchased many varieties of fruit trees each spring and 
autumn, which made his Thomaston orchards the pride of 
the entire country. A single order for October, 1797, included 
six varieties of apricots, one black mulberry tree, and a quan- 


7 American Notebooks, 22-23. According to Hawthorne, it was Mrs. Lucy 
(Flucker) Knox, “a haughty English lady,” who was the aristocrat. After his 
death, she had the grave stones in the old burying ground on their land 
thrown down. “She was...so proud an aristocrat that, as long as she lived, 
she would never enter any house in Thomaston except her own. When a 
married daughter was sick, she used to go in her carriage to the door, and 
send up to enquire how she did.” 
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tity of bearing sweet water grape vines. Each year other varie- 
ties were added until his poultry yard contained more than 
two hundred fruit trees, and more land had to be turned 
into orchards. With each order of trees General Knox sent 
specific directions for the planting. “At two feet deep,” he 
wrote to his overseer, “put stones or boards so that the roots 
can not strike downward.” The Knox farm became equally 
famous for its pastures and meadows and for its blooded 
cattle, sheep, and horses, imported from abroad—the best to 
be found anywhere in America, so it was said. 

As a person of “eminent respectability” he was generous, 
courteous, hospitable, friendly, and sociable, and was always 
surrounded with guests from polished society and from the 
rustic clergy. To all alike he was a gracious and delightful 
host. Indians, as well as the elegant folk of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, France, and England, dined with him. The 
“cheerful smile,” “affable speech,” and other “‘fascinations of 
Knox” made his guests happy and himself popular. 

Shortly after his arrival in Thomaston, General Knox pre- 
pared a banquet for all the town and countryside. Several 
days were required to boil and roast the supply of “meats, 
fowls, and fishes.”” Tables for a hundred guests, set up in dif- 
ferent parts of the great house, were loaded down with an 
abundance of food and drink. 

On the day appointed, which was the Fourth of July, the 
people began to assemble early. From country and town they 
came in crowds. Families came in units. Mothers brought 
their babies and deposited them in the huge beds. Children 
scampered about and played games. Young folks ogled and 
tittered in wonderment, bewilderment, and excitement. Old 
folks gossiped and sang. Lucy Knox played the grand harpsi- 
chord of three unisons and two pedals to the delight of every- 
body. It was a strange instrument—strange as the harpsi- 
chord in The House of the Seven Gables—the first of its kind 


in that region, and it had cost the General the sum of eighty 
guineas. 
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The growing interests of his estate, however, were too vast 
for personal supervision and too expensive for an individual 
income. Consequently he was always pressed for ready money. 
Wasteful workmen, careless overseers, heavy mortgages, dis- 
counted notes, extravagant living, verbal contracts, and sud- 
den death brought to an end the historic patent. Hawthorne 
was familiar with Knox’s method of raising money through 


heavy mortgages: 


But the General ...was obliged to part with large tracts of 
his possessions, till now there is little left but the ruinous man- 
sion, and the ground immediately around it. ... His way of rais- 
ing money was to give a mortgage on his estate, of a hundred 
thousand dollars at a time... .* 


In October, 1806, just two months before his death, he “re- 
granted” large tracts of his estate to satisfy the claims of his 
creditors. Among the Boston and Beverly merchants who 
shared in these transactions, David Sears, Israel Thorndike, 
and William Prescott received land valued in excess of two 
hundred thousand dollars in exchange for mortgages which 
they held. 

In business, he relied much on the honor of his friends 
and was satisfied with verbal agreements and unrecorded 
written contracts. After his death, Samuel L. Wilde,® an 
attorney and intimate friend, tried in vain to find someone 
who could “recollect minutely the whole agreement” in one 
of these important verbal contracts involving thousands of 
dollars. Joseph Hall, also a friend and legal adviser of the 
family, made unsuccessful attempts to find some written evi- 
dence which had disappeared. 


All I know is that he conveyed to them absolutely more land 
than they originally intended to purchase and they gave him a 


8 American Notebooks, 22-23. 
® Knox Manuscripts, 46:159, Samuel L. Wilde to Henry J. Knox, Decem- 
ber 22, 1806, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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writing not under seal to reconvey certain parts provided within a 
certain period he performed the stipulations therein expressed. . . . 
At the time I suggested to him that without a literal performance 
of the stipulations on his part he would be foreclosed from any 
legal redress. His answer I well remember was “I can place perfect 
reliance upon their Honour.” Their honour I do not mean to 
impeach but sure I am that an adjustment more favorable to his 
family could have been made by him personally than by any 
other person whatever.’ 


The estate which he left could not be saved through the 
efforts of his son. Henry J. Knox lacked his “father’s eminent 
position,” his “talent,” his “force of character,” and his 
“political interest” which might have prevented the estate 
from falling into the hands of others. Moreover, he was not 
able to make the portion which remained in the possession 
of the family profitable to them. Hawthorne records of him: 


The descendants are all poor; and the inheritance was merely 
sufficient to make a dissipated and drunken fellow of the one of 
the old General’s sons, who survived to middle age. This man’s 
habits were as bad as possible, as long as he had any money; but 
when quite ruined, he reformed. 


A number of parallels will be observed between this account 
of the Knox estate on the one hand and on the other, the 
shadowy Pyncheon claims to Eastern lands and the actual 
diminished Pyncheon property in the novel. In each case, the 
area ceded in the ancient grant was so huge that it was de- 
scribed, not in terms of acres but of miles. In confirming the 
boundaries of the Waldo Patent, the General Court circum- 
scribed a tract thirty miles square. Hawthorne is struck with 
this in the American Notebooks, and carries the item over 
into The House of the Seven Gables—the prospective earldom 


10 Knox Manuscripts, 46:157, Joseph Hall to Henry J. Knox, November 6, 
1806. 


11 American Notebooks, 23. 
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“to be measured in miles, not acres.” ** In each instance, the 
grant had the support of an Indian sagamore’s deed and 
confirmation by the General Court. Each owner, moreover, 
hoped to establish an English baronial manor, on which his 
family might live in feudal splendor, supported by the rent 
furnished by tenant farmers and artisans. 

Certain other recognizable similarities exist between the 
Knox estate and that of The House of the Seven Gables. Both 
began by encroaching upon the holdings of earlier squatters, 
whose claims were roughly overborne by Pyncheon, liqui- 
dated by genial behavior by Knox. In both cases the site of 
the mansion trespassed upon an older burying ground. Haw- 
thorne, who noted that “The people of Thomaston were very 
wrathful that the General should have laid out his grounds 
over this old burial place,” * had Colonel Pyncheon erect his 
imposing residence over the “unquiet grave” of Matthew 
Maule." Both houses were placed half way down a by-street 
leading off the town’s main thoroughfare, and the land on 
which they stood was “almost completely water girdled.” 
At Montpelier, the Mill River on the east, the Oyster River 
on the west, and the Georges on the south converge, in front 
of the mansion, to form the harbor for ocean-going vessels 
where the General’s own wharves and stores supplied their 
cargoes. 

Very closely alike were the courses of decline of the two 
estates. Their extensive acreages were whittled away, the 
Pyncheons’ “partly re-granted to more favored individuals” 
and partly cleared and occupied by actual settlers;'* and 
Knox's through unredeemed mortgages of large tracts to satis- 
fy the claims of his creditors. Where both families had hoped 
to keep the homes of other settlers at long arms’ length, both 


12 House of the Seven Gables, 238. 
18 American Notebooks, 23. 

14 House of the Seven Gables, 21. 
15 House of the Seven Gables, 294. 
16 House of the Seven Gables, 33. 
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had to see their holdings cut into by “intersecting streets.” 
The deaths of Colonel Pyncehon and General Knox both 
occurred at junctures when negotiations were pending which 
were expected to make their somewhat precarious fortunes 
more secure; and both were followed by heirs who lacked 
the energy, persistence, and resolution necessary to carry on 
their plans successfully. Like Henry J. Knox, the Colonel's 
son “lacked not merely the father’s eminent position, but the 
talent and force of character to achieve it.” 17 

For details in his description of the House of the Seven 
Gables, Hawthorne seems in several instances to be drawing 
upon his memories of Montpelier. In particular, the unusual 
adjective “rusty” applied to wood which he had used to de- 
scribe the decaying condition of the Knox mansion—“a large 
rusty-looking edifice of wood” —he reapplied to the “desolate, 
rusty, gusty old house” in his story, which, again, stood “‘famil- 
iar ...in its rusty old age.” The “grandeur in the archi- 
tecture” which he conceded to Montpelier may be reflected in 
the “best and stateliest architecture of a long-past epoch” in 
The House of the Seven Gables. A map of Waldo’s patent 
hanging in one of the rooms in the house at Thomaston, 
made by the surveyors of General Knox and marked off by 
his own hand into townships named for his friends—Wash- 
ington, Greene, Lincoln, Jackson, and Swan—may be the 
original of that which was a conspicuous wall ornament in 
the Pyncheon residence: 


One was a map of the Pyncheon territory at the eastward, not 
engraved but the handiwork of some skilful old draughtsman, 
and grotesquely illuminated with pictures of Indians and wild 
beasts, among which was seen a lion; the natural history of the 
region being as little known as its geography, which was put down 
most fantastically awry.’ 


17 House of the Seven Gables, 32. 
18 House of the Seven Gables, 23. 
19 House of the Seven Gables, 49-50. 
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Furthermore, the feast which Colonel Pyncheon provided 
for his guests smacks somewhat less of early colonial days 
than of the largesse of the frontier aristocrat in the early 
years of the republic, as a comparison of Knox’s barbecue 
described above” with the Puritan’s banquet will show: 


... acceptable to the grosser sense by ale, cider, wine, and brandy, 
in copious effusion, and, as some authorities aver, by an ox, 
roasted whole, or at least, by the weight and substance of an ox, 
in more manageable joints and sirloins. The carcass of a deer, 
shot within twenty miles, had supplied material for the vast 
circumference of a pasty. A codfish of sixty pounds, caught in the 
bay, had been dissolved into the rich liquid of a chowder. The 
chimney of the new house, in short, belching forth its kitchen- 
smoke, impregnated the whole air with the scent of meats, fowls, 
and fishes, spicily concocted with odiferous herbs, and onions in 
abundance. The mere smell of such festivity, making its way to 
everybody's nostrils, was at once an invitation and an appetite.”! 


The Waldo and Knox families, with their Swan and 
Holmes relatives, provide a gallery of interesting personages 
much like some of the characters who appear in the pages of 
The House of the Seven Gables. Samuel Waldo and Henry 
Knox themselves bear sharp though partial resemblances to 
both Colonel Pyncheon and his descendant, Judge Jaffrey. 
Similarities between Henry J. Knox and the Colonel's un- 
named son and heir have been mentioned previously. Perhaps 
the closest likenesses appear between the unfortunate Clifford, 
living his useless life in Hepzibah’s house, and James Swan, 
Jr., who, before his marriage to General Knox’s daughter, 
frittered away several years at Montpelier, spared the neces- 
sity of toil by his mother’s pension and showing neither the 
talent nor the desire to serve a useful purpose. “Capt Swan 
is now planting the potatoes,” wrote John Gleason, the Gen- 
eral’s superintendent in June, 1805; “he is unfit for Business 


20 See above, page 437. 
21 House of the Seven Gables, 24. 
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a considerable part of the time.” *? His father, a prisoner in 
France for many years, expressed his keen disappointment in 
this weak and wayward son some years later, in a letter to 
Boston inquiring about the welfare of his family: 


My letter to James, who by the will of God, bears the mark and 
stigmy of the Prodigal Son, and who must feel that terrible curse, 
the lost esteem of himself. My wife would have a boy, and the 
Almighty as he did to the Jews when they called for a king, gave 
her one in his wrath.”% 


Without the support of numerous other parallels of a simi- 
lar nature, those suggested here may warrant the assumption 
that at least some of the ingredients for Hawthorne's pencilled 
sketches of the persons who appear in The House of the Seven 
Gables and their fortunes were derived from the author's 
acquaintance with the Waldo Patent and what he had heard 
about the Knox family and their relations while staying at 
the Trott tavern in Thomaston in the summer of 1837. 


22 Knox Manuscripts, 46:52, John Gleason to Henry Knox, June 4, 1805. 
23 William Eustis Papers, James Swan to William Eustis, 1816, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 























BENJAMIN R. TUCKER: 
INDIVIDUALIST AND ANARCHIST 


CHARLES A. MADISON 


ENJAMIN RICKETSON TUCKER, chief American 

exponent of individualist anarchism, or the doctrine of 
the stateless society with complete and equal liberty for all, 
had his roots deep in Yankee idealism. Of Colonial and 
Quaker ancestry, born in Dartmouth, Massachusetts, in 1854, 
when the agitation for abolishing Negro slavery was reaching 
its crest and the noblest minds of the time were extolling the 
blessings of individual liberty, he grew up in an atmosphere 
of social reform. He was a very bright child and was early stim- 
ulated by the radical preaching of the Unitarian minister 
whose church he attended. He became “‘a daily devourer of the 
New York Tribune from the age of twelve,” ' when Horace 
Greeley was at his best as the journalistic spokesman for 
American liberalism. During his early teens he studied. the 
writings of Darwin, Spencer, Buckle, Mill, Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall, each of whom helped to strengthen his tendency to 
nonconformity. He also went regularly to the winter lectures 
at the New Bedford Lyceum, and heard such advanced speak- 
ers as Wendell Phillips, Garrison, and Emerson. By the time 
he graduated from the Friends School in 1870 he was, much 
more than his fellows, eager to reform the world to his ideal- 
ist pattern. His parents persuaded him to attend the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he remained for three 
years—though more absorbed in social problems than in the 
study of engineering. A chance meeting with the aged Josiah 
Warren, the pioneer anarchist, so accelerated his interest in 
individual liberty that he decided to make it his prime con- 
cern. Many years later he had this to say of his adolescent zeal: 


1 Emanie Sachs, The Terrible Siren (New York, 1928). Tucker con- 
tributed an autobiographical chapter to the book. 
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I naturally took a decided stand on all religious, scientific, 
political and social questions, and cherished a choice collection 
of chaotic and contradictory convictions, which did not begin to 
clear until I reached the age of eighteen, when a lucky combina- 
tion of influences transformed me into the consistent anarchist 
that I have remained until this day. In the meantime I had been 
an atheist, a materialist, an evolutionist, a prohibitionist, a tree 
trader, a champion of the legal eight-hour-day, a woman suffra- 
gist, an enemy of marriage, and a believer in sexual freedom.” 


For all his intellectual aggressiveness, Tucker was at 
eighteen a very shy youth. He was, moreover, too busy deep- 
ening his philosophic roots and too preoccupied with the 
establishment of the newly organized New England Labor 
Reform League to suffer from the lack of feminine friend- 
ship. It was as a representative of the League that he met 
the still alluring Victoria Woodhull, notorious feminist and 
free lover. She was having difficulty in obtaining permission 
to lecture in Massachusetts towns on the Principles of Social 
Freedom. When Tucker heard of this denial of free speech, 
he at once joined her manager in the fight for her constitu- 
tional rights. After considerable exertion he succeeded in 
browbeating the mayor of one city into acceding to his re- 
quest. A few days later Victoria delivered her speech. When 
her young champion was introduced to her, she was at once 
attracted to him. Some months afterwards she again visited 
Boston. She invited him to call on her, and promptly pro- 
ceeded to seduce him. Although she was then twice his age, 
he found her charming. Shortly thereafter he went to New 
York to meet with radical groups, and while there he re- 
sumed his intimacy with Victoria as a matter of course. Nor 
did he think it odd that she and her family should accompany 
him abroad when his father had agreed to send him away for 
a year’s study. After several weeks, however, Victoria returned 


2 Sachs, The Terrible Siren. See also Lilian Symes and Clement Travers, 
Rebel America (New York, 1934), 155-156. 
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to New York and the two went their separate ways thereafter. 

Early in 1875 young Tucker was back in Boston, an enthu- 
siastic anarchist and eager to broadcast his beliefs to his fellow 
Americans. While in Paris he had continued his reading of 
Proudhon’s writings and found their advocacy of mutualism 
a complement to Warren's individualism—the two becoming 
in his mind the twin-pillared foundation of equal liberty. For 
more than a year he assisted Ezra Heywood in editing The 
Word, a progressive periodical. He also translated Proudhon’s 
What Is Property? and managed to publish the book with his 
own meager funds. All this time he planned to edit a journal 
of his own. In May, 1877, he succeeded in issuing the first 
number of the Radical Review, a quarterly aiming to serve, 
according to the Prospectus, as an “adequate literary vehicle 
for the carriage and diffusion of the most radical thought of 
our time.” This standard he maintained in the four issues 
which he published. The contributors were among the leading 
contemporary libertarians, such as Lysander Spooner and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews; and their essays on literary, religious, 
and economic topics were the product of solid effort. Tucker's 
own contribution was his translation of Proudhon’s System of 
Economic Contradictions. 

His own money having run out and being unable to obtain 
more for radical ventures from his parents, Tucker went to 
work for the Boston Daily Globe. For eleven years he was a 
regular and highly regarded member of the editorial staff, 
although he refused to write on any topic which might com- 
promise his anarchistic principles. Since he had during this 
period persevered in the exposition of his radical philosophy 
until he became the generally acknowledged local leader of the 
individualist anarchists, and since throughout the eighteen- 
eighties the agitation against anarchism was keyed to a hysteri- 
cal intensity, the mutual respect between Tucker and his 
employers reflects favorably on both his ability and their 
liberalism. 

As soon as he had established himself on the Globe and 
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had accumulated a little money, Tucker began to plan for 
the publication of a periodical that would become a national 
repository for anarchist opinion. In August, 1881, the first 
issue of Liberty appeared. The title and masthead were made 
up of Proudhon’s challenging assertion: “Liberty not the 
daughter but the mother of order.” The top of the first col- 
umn was headed by the following lines from John Hay: 


For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee. 


Tucker’s own pungent paragraphs, extending across the first 
page, followed under the title of “On Picket Duty.” These 
comments, as well as his longer editorials and polemical ar- 
ticles, usually dealt with current events which had roused his 
ire or with ideas and problems which seemed to him in need 
of further elucidation or rectification. The remainder of the 
eight large pages were devoted to contributed essays on a 
variety of topics, letters from correspondents and replies by 
the editors, excerpts or complete pieces from other publica- 
tions, and occasional book reviews. As the magazine became 
better known, it received voluntary contributions from men 
of international reputation. 

The salutatory announcement in the first number ended 
with the following declaration: “Monopoly and privilege 
must be destroyed, opportunity afforded, and competition en- 
couraged. This is Liberty's work, and ‘Down with Authority’ 
her war-cry.” These principles Tucker expounded with regu- 
larity and with forthright earnestness throughout the long 
life of the periodical. The frequent polemics which he carried 
on with all comers became one of its exciting features. He 
had no patience with lukewarm partisans, and gave no quarter 
to sophists and hypocrites. His usual procedure was to print 
the communication or article of his adversary and then pro- 
ceed to hack it to shreds. His logic was incisive and devastat- 
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ing, and his power of analysis cut straight to the heart of the 
fallacies of his opponent. The effectiveness of his attack was 
accentuated by his clear, concise, and often caustic style which 
enlivened the pages of every issue. George Bernard Shaw, in 
The Impossibilities of Anarchism, had to admit that “an 
examination of any number of this Journal will show that as 
a candid, clear-headed and courageous demonstration of Indi- 
vidualist Anarchism by purely intellectual methods, Mr. 
Tucker may safely be accepted as one of the most capable 
spokesmen of his party.” * Voltairine de Cleyre, who differed 
with Tucker in principle, praised him for “sending his fine 
hard shafts among foes and friends with icy impartiality, hit- 
ting swift and cutting keen, and ever ready to nail a traitor.” * 
Other eminent libertarians the world over were attracted to 
Liberty, and in time it exerted an influence far beyond the 
extent of its circulation, which had never exceeded six hun- 
dred subscribers. As Eunice M. Schuster stated in her objec- 
tive study, Native American Anarchism, “Benjamin Tucker 
won the attention and sympathetic interest of the American 
people more than any other anarchist in the United States.” ® 

Although Tucker had valuable and devoted editorial as- 
sistance most of the time, Liberty was as much his personal 
publication as the Liberator was Garrison's. It appeared as 
regularly and as frequently as he was able to bring it out. 
When he lacked the means or went abroad or was too much 
preoccupied with his other publishing ventures, the magazine 
was temporarily suspended. When he moved from Boston 
to New York in 1892 to work for the Engineering Magazine, 
the office of Liberty was transferred as a matter of course. 
Two years later he adopted what he termed the “ragged-edge”’ 
style of typography on the ground that no justification of lines 
made possible better spacing between letters as well as a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of composition. In 1906, owing to 

8 Fabian Tract, Number 45, (1891), 5. 


4 Selected Works, “Anarchism,” 115-116. 
5 Native American Anarchism (Northampton, Massachusetts, 1932), 152. 
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difficulties with the postmaster but primarily as a consequence 
of his enlarged publishing plans, he began to issue Liberty 
bimonthly and changed its format to that of a small pamphlet. 
Fiction and poetry, some of it by writers of international emi- 
nence and all of it libertarian in emphasis, occupied many 
of its sixty-four pages. The end of the periodical came abrupt- 
ly early in 1908, when a disastrous fire destroyed its office and 
stockroom and hastened Tucker's decision to make his home 
in France. His expectation to continue the publication of 
Liberty from abroad remained a vain hope. 

A pacifist and intellectual, Tucker believed in the efficacy 
of the written word. While making Liberty the hub of his 
didactic activity, he was ever busy planning and publishing 
books and pamphlets which furthered the cause of individual 
liberty. Since most of this literature was of European origin, 
he went to great trouble to familiarize himself with the writ- 
ings of prominent radicals and journeyed several times to the 
Continent in his eagerness to make advantageous arrange- 
ments with authors and publishers. An additional responsi- 
bility was the frequent necessity of translating the works he 
decided to issue; his numerous adaptations from the French 
were highly praised. Thus, in addition to the two books of 
Proudhon already mentioned, he translated and published 
Felix Pyat’s The Rag Picker of Paris, Claude Tellier’s My 
Uncle Benjamin, Zola’s Money and Modern Marriage, Octave 
Mirbeau’s A Chambermaid’s Diary, and Alexandre Arsene’s 
The Thirty-Six Trades of the State. He also translated and 
published French versions of Bakunin’s God and the State, 
Chernishevsky’s What's to be Done? and Tolstoy's Kreutzer 
Sonata. In addition, he issued many books and pamphlets by 
American and English libertarians, such as Stephen Pearl 
Andrews’ The Science of Society, William B. Greene’s Mutual 
Banking, Lysander Spooner’s Free Political Institutions, 
Shaw’s The Quintessence of Ibsenism and The Sanity of Art, 
and Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol. One of his last 
ventures was to bring out an English translation of Paul 
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Eltzbacher’s Anarchism. All these volumes were priced to fit 
the purse of the literate worker; and since financial loss was 
practically inevitable in each case, the size of the editions 
depended upon the means Tucker possessed at the time of 
issue. 

Tucker managed this publication program with a mini- 
mum of money. His own earnings were never large, and his 
parents, who disapproved of his anarchistic views, refused to 
finance any of his projects; after his father’s death his mother 
occasionally presented him with the expenses of a trip to 
Europe but continued—with one exception—to dissociate 
herself from his radical activities. Nor were monetary contri- 
butions from friends and sympathizers either frequent or con- 
siderable; only around 1900 did Henry Bool give him sub- 
stantial assistance. As a consequence he had to do most of the 
editing, and sometimes even the typesetting, after a full day's 
work at his regular employment. When his savings were 
spent and credit was refused him, he had to wait until he 
could accumulate additional money or obtain it from friends. 
The result was that a number of his projects were either 
abortive or short-lived. For a long time he planned to edit a 
periodical which would make available in English the best 
of European writings. When he did succeed in launching 
the Transatlantic, a first-rate literary monthly, in 1889, he 
could not keep it going for more than a year. Shortly there- 
after he began to issue Five Stories a Week, but this magazine 
had an even briefer existence. Undismayed by this lack of 
popular response, he continued with individual book projects 
until, with the help of a few devoted sympathizers, he suc- 
ceeded early in 1900 in organizing the Tucker Publishing 
Company, which was to issue pamphlets weekly and books 
at frequent intervals. Nine months later, however, the com- 
pany was liquidated at a small fraction of its original capital. 


6 I am indebted to Miss Agnes Inglis, curator of The Labadie Collection 
in the University of Michigan Library, for biographical and bibliographical 
information. 
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It was more than a year afterwards before Tucker had money 
enough to resume the publication of Liberty. 

The settlement of his mother’s estate provided him with 
a sum of money large enough to give him relative indepen- 
dence. After investing the larger portion in annuity shares, he 
put aside about ten thousand dollars for his publication 
projects. With more ample means he was able to develop a 
plan which had long been maturing in his mind: a non-profit 
mail-order bookshop containing “the most complete line of 
advanced literature, in the principal languages, to be found 
anywhere in the World.”* For this purpose he made an ex- 
tended trip to Europe in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with friendly publishers. On his return he opened the 
Unique Book Shop. An inclusive descriptive catalog of books 
in English was soon made available, and annotated lists of 
foreign-language publications were in preparation. For the 
first time in his long and laborious career Tucker felt himself 
on solid footing. 

In January, 1908, occurred the fire which destroyed prac- 
tically his entire free capital. Since, in consequence of his 
place of business being in a fireproof building, he had “‘delib- 
erately refused to insure, because of the absurdly high rates 
now prevailing (the rate for the stock in my book shop ex- 
ceeds four per cent a year), the loss was total, amounting to 
at least ten thousand dollars.” * A few friends tried to collect 
money in the hope of enabling him to continue with his 
publications and bookstore, but the financial depression of 
that year made contributions few and inadequate. Tucker 
had by then made up his mind. As soon as their child was 
born he and his young companion, Pearl Johnson, would 
settle in France, where he had long wished to live and where 
his annuity would give him twice as much as in New York. 
“It is my intention,” he wrote in the last issue of Liberty, “to 


7 Liberty, February, 1906, 4. 
8 Liberty, April, 1908, 1. 
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close up my business next summer, and, before January 1, 
1909, go to Europe, there to publish Liberty (still mainly for 
America, of course) and such books and pamphlets as my 
remaining means enable me to print. In Europe the cost of 
living and of publishing is hardly more than half as much as 
here.” * 


Benjamin R. Tucker was the advocate rather than the inno- 
vator. He arrived at his anarchistic beliefs not, like Josiah 
Warren, through a pioneering effort of the imagination but 
through a study of those advanced doctrines which appealed 
most to his lofty idealism. As already indicated, the glorifica- 
tion of individual liberty had reached its peak during his 
formative years. The Civil War and the abolition of slavery 
were being consummated with passionate determination. 
Every lyceum resounded with praise for Emerson's tenets of 
democracy and self-reliance. The youthful Tucker was enor- 
mously impressed by the Golden Day which men of good will 
were then envisioning. Like so many other adolescents, he 
began to dream of paradise on earth. He read Mill on Liberty 
and was confirmed in his belief that freedom was the elixir 
of life. Spencer’s disquisition on the state convinced him that 
organized government was the enemy of the good society; 
the bold assertion that the state was founded by aggression 
and maintained by aggression squared with his increasing 
antagonism to compulsion in any form. When the aged War- 
ren befriended him and taught him his principles of “the 
sovereignty of the individual” and “cost the limit of price,” 
the eighteen-year-old youth became his ardent disciple. Two 
years later, while in France, he re-read Proudhon and com- 
pounded the principle of mutualism with his other economic 
beliefs. Finally, in full maturity, his moral views were sharply 
modified by Max Stirner’s The Ego and His Own, which he 
published in this country and which in the first flush of his 


9 Liberty, April, 1908, 3. 
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enthusiasm he regarded as “the greatest work of political 
philosophy and ethics ever written.” 

He was convinced that individualist anarchism was inherent 
in the political thinking of the founding fathers. They be- 
lieved that that government was best which governed least; 
he followed Thoreau in the logical preference for a govern- 
ment which did not govern at all. “The anarchists,” he 
asserted, “are simply unterrified Jeffersonian Democrats.” ™ 
Hating the very thought of compulsion, he defined anarch- 
ism as “the belief in the greatest amount of liberty compatible 
with equality of liberty.”’? Such propitious anarchy, he 
pointed out, already prevailed in the arts, in religion, and in 
social intercourse; why then should it not function in other 
spheres of human activity? 

To Tucker, individual liberty, with its nineteenth-century 
emphasis on economic laissez-faire and personal self-reliance, 
was “both the end and means” of human happiness. So cer- 
tain was he of the evil effects of force and of the efficacy of 
liberty as “a sure cure for all vices,” that he readily argued 
for “the right of the drunkard, the gambler, the rake, and 
the harlot to live their lives until they shall freely abandon 
them.” %* Whatever seemed to him inimical to equal liberty 
for all, he fought without quarter. Since the state was the 
most formidable practitioner of aggression and constraint, 
he advocated its ultimate complete abolition. Anarchism, he 
emphasized in italics, is “the doctrine that all the affairs of 
men should be managed by individuals or voluntary associa- 
tions, and that the State should be abolished.” ™ 

He argued eloquently that human beings are capable of 
living together amicably and advantageously and that they 
have no need whatsoever to subject themselves to the rule 


10 Liberty, December, 1906, 4. 

11 State Socialism and Anarchy (New York, 1899), 14; first published in 
Liberty, March, 1888. 

12 Instead of a Book (New York, 1893), 365. 

13 State Socialism and Anarchism, 15. 

14 State Socialism and Anarchism, 15. 
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of an aggressive government. In answer to those who regarded 
the state as synonymous with society and feared that the 
dissolution of the one would destroy the other, he explained 
that the opposite was the case. “Society is a concrete organ- 
ism. . . . Its life is inseparable from the lives of individuals . . . 
it is impossible to destroy one without the other. But though 
society cannot be destroyed, it can be greatly hampered and 
impeded in its operations, much to the disadvantage of the 
individuals composing it, and it meets its chief impediment 
in the State.” * Once this obstacle was removed, society would 
enjoy a rich efflorescence. 

The problem of how to maintain equal liberty for all with- 
out resorting to force proved a stumbling block to all indi- 
vidualist anarchists. Although Tucker, following Stirner, 
rejected the idea of moral obligation or the existence of 
inherent rights and duties, he did acknowledge the duty 
of society to restrain and punish the invasive individual. 
“Anarchism,” he stated, “does not recognize the principle of 
human rights, but it recognizes human equality as a necessity 
of stable society.” ** The protection which will assure this 
equality is “a thing to be secured, so long as it is necessary, 
by voluntary association and cooperation for self-defence, or 
as a commodity to be purchased, like any other commodity, 
of those who offer the best article at the lowest price”; and this 
voluntary association “will restrain invaders by any means 
which may prove necessary.” ** Although such restraint en- 
tailed the force of police power, Tucker insisted that it did 
not violate the principle of anarchism since it was exercised 
to protect peaceful and non-invasive individuals. He also 
asserted that in a free society crime and perverseness would 
be reduced to a minimum and that voluntary juries would 
deal with the few aggressors. Yet the mere employment of 
restraint and punishment, involving a form of police power, 


15 Instead of a Book, 35-36. 
16 Instead of a Book, 64. 
17 State Socialism and Anarchism, 14. 
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must in actual practice entail the use of organized force, and 
thus becomes the negation of anarchism. 

In the stateless society all association was to be absolutely 
voluntary. An individual was free to do as he pleased, pro- 
vided that he did not invade the liberties of others. If he pre- 
ferred to evade the communal tasks on which the life and 
safety of the group depended, nobody could compel him to 
do his share. For the individualist anarchist, being opposed 
to compulsion as such, considered the decision of the major- 
ity quite as repugnant as the commands of the state itself. 
“Rule is evil,” Tucker explained, “and it is none the better 
for being majority rule.” ‘* Acting on this premise, he refused 
to vote and never entered a polling booth. His criticism of 
this basic democratic right, expressed with trenchant extrava- 
gance, points more to the Nazi Ja elections than to our own 
exercise of suffrage: 


What is the ballot? It is neither more nor less than a paper rep- 
resentative of the bayonet, the billy, and the bullet. It is a labor- 
saving device for ascertaining on which side force lies and bowing 
to the inevitable. The voice of the majority saves bloodshed, 
but it is no less the arbitrament of force than is the decree of the 
most absolute of despots backed by the most powerful of armies.'® 


Since religion presupposes man’s submission to the will of a 
Supreme Being, the anarchists would have nothing to do with 
it. They professed atheism and scorned the rites and precepts 
of the several churches. Their rejection of the bonds of mar- 
riage and the curbs on divorce was an obvious corollary. “To 
them,” Tucker expounded, 


legal marriage and legal divorce are equal absurdities. They look 
forward to a time when every individual, whether man or woman, 
shall be self-supporting, and when each shall have an independent 
home of his or her own, whether it be a separate house, or rooms 
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in a house with others; when the love relations between these 
independent individuals shall be as varied as are individual 
inclinations and attractions; and when the children born of these 
relations shall belong exclusively to the mothers until old enough 
to belong to themselves.”° 


This sexual freedom among anarchists, made notorious by 
their detractors, did not actually result in any flagrant profli- 
gacy. Many of them lived with their companions and children 
in the same monogamous intimacy as the most devoted of 
legally married couples. Tucker himself was deeply attached 
to his companion, Pearl Johnson, and lived with her and 
their daughter till the day of his death. 


Tucker was fully aware of the fundamental position of 
economics in modern society. Like other reformers of his 
day, he was strongly affected by the spread of urban slums 
and the excrescences of mass poverty in a land of abundance. 
Yet much as he sympathized with the aims of the emerging 
schemes for social betterment, he rejected all those which 
implied governmental interference or the socialization of the 
means of production and distribution. He was of the opinion 
that the several types of socialism would merely replace a 
laissez-faire capitalism with a large-scale bureaucracy which 
might prove even more burdensome to the great majority 
of the people. As an anarchist he maintained that even the 
best of economic systems would become oppressive and ob- 
noxious if it involved the arbitrary distribution of goods 
according to statute law. He demanded liberty above all, in- 
cluding the liberty for man to control what he produced, 
as “the surest guarantee of prosperity.” The policy of com- 
plete non-interference—enabling everyone to mind his own 
business exclusively—would permit wealth to “distribute 
itself in a free market in accordance with the natural opera- 
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tion of economic law.” ** Such truly free competition would 
enhance the welfare of society without curbing the initiative 
and enterprise of the ambitious and the capable. 

As an advocate of free competition Tucker condemned all 
forms of monopoly. He called the monopolists “a brother- 
hood of thieves”? and ascribed all economic ills to their 
state-sanctioned nefarious practices. All our millionaires, he 
insisted, owed their wealth to the plunder and ruthless ex- 
ploitation which they practised with governmental permis- 
sion. “The State is the servant of the robbers, and it exists 
chiefly to prevent the expropriation of the robbers and the 
restoration of a fair and free field for legitimate competition 
and wholesome, effective voluntary cooperation.” * To solve 
the economic problems which have long plagued civilized 
society, he advocated the abolition of the state and with it 
the four major types of monopoly—those of land, money and 
banking, trade, and patents and copyright. 

Tucker urged the “abolition of landlordism and the annihi- 
lation of rent.” ** He proposed the occupancy-and-use for- 
mula as the only valid title to land. Such observance would 
free millions of tillable acres and valuable city parcels owned, 
but neither occupied nor used, by some of our wealthiest 
families. The needy farmers would then take possession of 
as much land as they could cultivate, and the poor city work- 
ers would obtain their dwellings for only a fraction of the 
current rent. Yet he insisted that no forcible measures must 
be taken against the large landlords. He fought Henry 
George’s single tax plan because it entailed arbitrary and 
compulsory state regulation. He likewise opposed the nation- 
alization of rent on the ground that it “logically involves the 
most complete State Socialism and minute regulation of the 
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individual.” ** His solution was education: if most of the 
people were taught to accept the validity of the occupancy- 
and-use principle, the rich laggards would in time see the 
wisdom of giving up voluntarily the land which they them- 
selves were not using. He pointed out that since land reform 
would occur not in isolation but as part of a general social 
revolution, the landlords would not prove so obdurate as 
then seemed likely. 

The most radical change proposed by individualist anarch- 
ists concerned money and banking. Assuming that the monop- 
oly of money was responsible for most of the economic 
inequities within our society, they urged the complete liberal- 
ization of all monetary functions. Tucker condemned the 
high interest rates which the government permitted in his 
day. ““The usurer is Somebody, and the State is his protector. 
Usury is the serpent gnawing at labor’s vitals, and only liberty 
can detach and kill it. Give laborers their liberty, and they 
will keep their wealth. As for the Somebody, he, stripped of 
his power to steal, must either join their ranks or starve.” * 
In his enthusiasm over the advantages of free money he 
asserted that it was “the first step to Anarchy.” He argued 
for “the utter absence of restriction upon the issue of all 
money not fraudulent.” ** Thus anyone in need of money 
would have the right to issue it—the paper bills with his 
signature having the value of promissory notes and their 
acceptance depending upon the assets and standing of the 
issuer. Once this practice became general, lending and bor- — 
rowing, and consequently interest, would virtually disappear. 
“If the holders of all kinds of property,” Tucker elucidated, 
“were equally privileged to issue money, not as a legal tender, 
but acceptance only on its merits, competition would reduce 
the rate of discount, and therefore of interest on capital, to 
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the mere cost of banking.” #* This practice would break up 
the monopoly of money, enable every man to be his own 
banker and enjoy the full product of his labor, and abolish 
poverty, along with conspicuous wealth. 

In the field of business Tucker followed Proudhon in as- 
serting that under monopolistic capitalism wealth was rob- 
bery because it was accumulated iniquitously under the pro- 
tection of the state. He made clear, however, that in a free 
society private property was legitimate and everyone had 
the right to own what he could gain by his own enterprise 
and efficiency. The assumption on his part was that without 
the exploitation of others one could not amass much prop- 
erty. His antagonism to monopoly made him an outstanding 
exponent of free trade and free competition. Anarchists, he 
stated, believed in “competition everywhere and always.” 
Joseph A. Labadie, writing in Liberty in 1897, agreed with 
the editor on the advantages of laissez-faire economics: “Per- 
sonal responsibility and private enterprise in business and 
industry produce the best results. . .. There is no doubt at al! 
in my mind that liberty has a good effect in economics. Free 
competition is the soul of progress.” *® Tucker, in a speech 
on trusts made two years later, observed that he had no 
objection to large corporations as such, but only to their 
throttling of competition. He argued that free competition 
would cut the roots of monopoly, limit the concentration of 
wealth, and assure the well-being of all men. Earlier he had 
stated, “when interest, rent, and profit disappear under the 
influence of free money, free land, and free trade, it will . 
make no difference whether men work for themselves, or 
are employed, or employ others. In any case they can get 
nothing but that wage for their labor which free competition 
determines.” 

His opposition to patent and copyright laws was based on 
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his desire to see the principle of liberty prevail in every field 
of human endeavor. He had no objection to a fair compensa- 
tion to the inventor of a useful device or to the author of a 
book, but he saw no reason why the public should be penal- 
ized to the extent required by the established laws. He 
protested in particular against the practice of large corpora- 
tions gaining control of patents for small sums and exploiting 
the monopoly on successful inventions, to their great enrich- 
ment. 

It was inevitable that Tucker should disapprove of govern- 
ment ownership. He regarded state control as the most com- 
plete and therefore the most obnoxious form of monopoly. 
“The government,” he maintained, “is a tyrant living by 
theft, and therefore has no business to engage in any business.” 
He believed, moreover, that the bureaucrat was usually less 
able than the private entrepreneur and too irresponsible to 
be trusted. Again and again he condemned the inefficiencies 
of the post office and praised the presumably superior service 
of the competing express companies. ““The government has 
none of the characteristics of a successful business man, being 
wasteful, careless, clumsy, and short-sighted in the extreme.” ** 
He therefore fought every proposal for government owner- 
ship with all the power of his polemic gifts. The agitation 
of the Populists for state-owned granaries and of the urban 
liberals for city and federal control of the essential public 
utilities struck him as well-meant confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Tucker’s economic views were not presented systematically 
or at length. They were first expressed in Liberty, either in 
editorials on current events or in polemical replies to his nu- 
merous correspondents. His only full-length volume, Instead 
of a Book, By a Man Too Busy to Write One, issued at the 
request of his admirers and only after they had sent him ad- 
vanced orders for six hundred copies as evidence of their 
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interest, was merely a compilation of material from Liberty. 
As a consequence, he has said little or nothing on aspects of 
our economy which require elucidation for a fuller under- 
standing of life under individualist anarchism. In fairness it 
should be said that he was not interested in blueprints for 
the future society. All his social views converged in a worship 
of pure liberty. He was in truth a Utopian peering over the 
Pisgah heights into a civilization blessed with perfect freedom 
and happily spared the greed and passions that afflict our 
own paltry society. He had a right to his vision, of course, 
and to criticise it would be a thankless task. One can do no 
better perhaps than to quote the following summary state- 
ment of his economic credo: 


Liberty will abolish interest; it will abolish profit; it will abolish 
monopolistic rent; it will abolish taxation; it will abolish the 
exploitation of labor; it will abolish all means whereby any 
laborer can be deprived of any of his product; but it will not 
abolish the limited inequality between one laborer’s product 
and another’s.... Liberty will ultimately make all men rich; it 
will not make all men equally rich.*? 


As an exponent of complete individual liberty Tucker 
disapproved of communism, even when it was to be prac- 
tised within the stateless society. In his numerous polemics 
with anarchists who advocated communistic living, he main- 
tained that while voluntary organization for specific tasks 
was desirable and even advantageous, the socialized com- 
munity could not but deprive its individual members of cer- 
tain precious liberties. Why subject oneself to the restraints 
of socialized duties and obligations, when one could live in 
peace and plenty without such limitations? One needed only 
to learn to abide by the motto “Live and let live.” 

Of Quaker background and inclination, he was a thorough 
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pacifist and deprecated violence in any form except that of 
self-defense. He insisted that nothing good or lasting was 
ever accomplished by force, and that violence tended only 
to multiply itself. Much as he desired the abolition of the 
state, he refused to achieve it by means of terror. He knew 
only too well that it was neither possible nor desirable to 
dissolve the state before the people had learned to live freely 
and fruitfully without it. The premature and violent over- 
throw of government would only retard the advent of anarch- 
ism. “If government should be abruptly and entirely abol- 
ished tomorrow, there would probably ensue a series of 
physical conflicts about land and many other things, ending 
in reaction and a revival of the old tyranny.” ** He therefore 
preached widespread education and ultimately a passive re- 
sistance that was to take such forms as the refusal to pay 
taxes, the evasion of jury duty and military service, and the 
nonobservance of other types of compulsion. Consequently, 
when John Most came to this country to further the “propa- 
ganda of the deed” as a means of achieving anarchism, Tucker 
condemned him on the ground that the end never justified 
immoral means—and force was immoral except when used 
to prevent and punish aggression. For many years these two 
leaders of rival factions carried on a contentious polemic in 
their respective periodicals. 

Yet Tucker never permitted his political philosophy to 
affect his promptitude to attack injustice of any kind. “On 
Picket Duty,” spread over the front page of Liberty, recorded 
his vigilant thrusts against crooked politicians, malefactors of 
wealth, the aggressiveness of the powerful against the weak. 
Whether it was a Massachusetts law against syphilitic pris- 
oners, or the protective arrest of known pickpockets in New 
York just prior to Grant's funeral services, or the ill-treatment 
of individuals who refused to conform to the mores of the 
majority—he was ever the alert crusader bent on combating 
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organized force and defending the rights of the minority. 
A prime instance of his love of justice was his stand dur- 
ing the Haymarket hysteria in 1886. Much as he disapproved 
of the terroristic doctrines of the anarchists on trial for the 
bombing at the Haymarket meeting in Chicago, he was con- 
vinced that the defendants were innocent of the charges 
against them and that they were being tried not for what 
they had done but for what they believed. He therefore fought 
this act of spurious justice with all the force of his explosive 
rhetoric. When the Illinois supreme court upheld the action 
of the triai judge, he wrote, “The judges say that Spies and 
his comrades must hang, though they cannot prove them 
guilty of murder. It is for the people now to say that the 
judges must go, there being no doubt as to their guilt.” * 
When Henry George, at that time an influential liberal, 
refused to join the distinguished defenders of the condemned 
men and readily accepted the verdict of the higher court, 
Tucker attacked him as a traitor; for “to him perhaps more 
than to any other single person did lovers of liberty and 
friends of labor confidently look for willing and effective aid 
and leadership through and out of a crisis pregnant with 
results beyond all human vision.” * Nor did Liberty cease 
to decry the crime committed against the victims until Gov- 
ernor Altgeld had courageously done his best to make amends. 
When, several years later, Alexander Berkman, a young 
Russian anarchist eager to strike at social evil, shot and 
wounded Henry Clay Frick to avenge the workers who had 
lost their lives in the bloody Homestead strike, Tucker re- 
fused to join the defense of the imprisoned anarchist. As an 
opponent of violence he could not condone murder as a 
means of propaganda. ““The hope of humanity,” he wrote, 
“lies in the avoidance of that revolution by force which the 
Berkmans are trying to precipitate. No pity for Frick, no 
praise for Berkman—such is the attitude of Liberty in the 
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present crisis.” ** Some time later he was urged by friends 
of Berkman to use his influence in an effort to obtain a 
pardon for the prisoner. Tucker told them that he would do 
so only if Berkman would agree to abstain from acts of terror- 
ism in the future; since these friends could not expect the 
prisoner thus to bind himself, Tucker declined to proceed 
further. 


Long before the fateful fire in 1908, which precipitated his 
decision to settle in France, Tucker had come to see that the 
tide of affairs was running counter to his philosophy of lib- 
erty. With the passing of the years he could not avoid the 
realization that his dream of anarchism had lost its appeal to 
those engaged in the struggle against a powerful capitalism. 
Never popular within labor circles, individualist anarchism 
began to dwindle rapidly after 1900. Some of its former 
adherents joined the more aggressive communistic faction led 
by Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman; many others 
began to favor the rising socialist movement as the only 
effective weapon against billion-dollar corporations. Because 
Tucker continued to believe in the superiority of philosophi- 
cal anarchism over all other forms of society, he could not 
but be depressed by the thought of mankind having to go 
the long way around to reach its final goal. The destructive 
fire had thus merely hastened a withdrawal from the social 
conflict which he had been considering for some time. 

On leaving the United States at the end of 1908, he had 
no idea that he was never again to see his native land. Since 
his modest income made traveling a luxury, he planned first 
to take root in his new home before taking the costly trip 
back. By the time he found it possible to visit America, the 
outbreak of war in 1914 made the voyage practically impos- 
sible. He did go to England with his family and remained 
there until France became safe enough for their return. 
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While in England, Tucker disappointed a number of his 
American friends and followers by suspending his pacifism 
in favor of the war against Germany. These men and women, 
far from the scene of battle, perceived the struggle as a battle 
for markets between rival imperialisms and refused to take 
sides. Not so Tucker, who deeply appreciated the French 
way of life and could not accept Prussian arrogance and bru- 
tality with objective equanimity. So far as he was concerned, 
the German armies had to be driven back or civilization would 
collapse. In a letter to Joseph Labadie dated December 23, 
1914, he explained his stand: 


I favor the Allies because I pity the Belgian people, because I 
admire the British influences that make for liberty, because I feel 
some (though I regret to say a declining) concern for the future 
of the American people, because I have a considerable sympathy 
for the people of Russia, and because I hate and fear the German 
people as a nation of domineering brutes bent on turning the 
whole world into a police-ridden paradise of the Prussian pat- 
tern. I have numerous other reasons for favoring the Allies, but 
the above is the main reason and a sufficient one.** 


Shortly after the United States entered the war in 1917, 
Tucker learned of the mistreatment of conscientious objec- 
tors. True to his libertarian beliefs, he wrote a long letter 
to The Masses, the leading radical magazine, protesting 
against this brutality on the part of the government and point- 
ing out why he, a pacifist, felt impelled to support the cause 
of the Allies. The editors published the protest but omitted 
the remainder, thus making it appear that Tucker was as 
much against the war as the sponsors of The Masses. To rec- 
tify this false impression he wrote to a number of his friends 
to explain the incident. The uncommon prescience of the 
man, not to mention his persuasive logic and good sense, may 
be noted in the following extract from one of these letters: 
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Germany's onslaught on civilization in August, 1914, con- 
fronted all liberty lovers with a horrible alternative: either to 
offer no resistance, and thereby suffer, at Germany's hands, a well- 
nigh total and probably permanent annihilation of our liberties, 
or to resist, and, to make the resistance effective, suffer, at our 
own hands, a partial and possibly only temporary annihilation 
(or suspension) of those liberties. I take it that any earnest man 
who could hesitate in his choice must be so blinded or dazzled 
by idealism, as to be incapable of interpreting the march of 
events with even the smallest degree of realism. For me, at any 
rate, there was but one road, and I took it promptly. From the 
start I have favored war to the limit—war till Germany (rulers 
and people alike) shall be so whipped and stripped that never 
more shall she have the will or the power to renew aggression. 
In choosing this course I deliberately accept, though with sore- 
ness of heart, the evils involved in it, to none of which I am more 
blind than Max Eastman himself or any other pacifist. Among 
those evils I accept conscription, though conscription, which must 
commend itself to every believer in the State equally with taxa- 
tion so far as principle is concerned, is entirely counter to my 
political philosophy. I accept also the incidental evil of having to 
cooperate for a limited time with a considerable number of 
brutes. But I reserve the right to square accounts with brutality 
after the liquidation of l’union sacrée.” * 


Always an omnivorous reader of newspapers, he spent his 
declining years perusing the important journals from many 
parts of the world and clipping the items which interested 
him. His plans to resume the publication of Liberty and vari- 
ous books, as well as the urge to write about his philosophy 
of life, were deferred from day to day by a lassitude which 
the years tended only to aggravate. After going through the 
various papers he had no more time or energy for anything 
else. Although he lived for twenty years after the Peace of 
Versailles and witnessed the rise of a fascism far worse than 
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the Prussianism which he had condemned so vehemently, he 
lacked the drive to rouse himself out of his strange lethargy. 
Only his newspaper clippings kept accumulating, and by the 
time he died in 1939 he had collected enough to fill twenty- 
odd volumes. These pasted newspaper clippings on a wide 
variety of topics, properly arranged and indexed, are now 
awaiting the hospitality of a library. 

A deep pessimism possessed him during his old age. He felt 
himself in the grip of irresistible forces: a strident monopolis- 
tic capitalism, a madly aggressive nationalism, and a world- 
wide social goose-stepping were brutally stifling individual 
liberty. Twentieth-century authoritarianism was riding rough- 
shod over the ideals of human freedom cherished by the 
previous century, and the first victim was anarchism. Benja- 
min R. Tucker, unable to quicken his wan ideal and unwill- 
ing to nurse a delusion, was reduced during his final years 
to becoming an onlooker rather than a participant: to cutting 
topical clippings and dreaming of the distant day when man- 
kind will bask in the enduring glory of a free society. 
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POE AS SEEN BY THE BROTHER OF “ANNIE” 


FREDERICK W. COBURN 


[ NTERESTING sidelights on the impression which Edgar Allan 

Poe made upon New England people among whom he visited 
are given in a set of letters by a young school teacher, Amos Bard- 
well Heywood, of Westford, Massachusetts, written between 1848 
and 1851 to another teacher, Miss Annie Sawyer, of Lowell. These 
letters, with which several Poe biographers seem to have been 
unacquainted, were given in 1942 to the Lowell Historical Society 
by the late Mrs. Julian Talbot, of Kennebunkport, Maine, daugh- 
ter of Miss Sawyer after her marriage to Daniel S. Richardson, of 
Lowell. Bardwell Heywood—as he was called—, who had given up 
the study of medicine for teaching, met Miss Sawyer while they 
were fellow-students at Horace Mann’s Teachers’ Institute, at 
Lexington, and for several years wrote to her about once a month 
a long discursive letter, often with comment on celebrities whom 
he had seen on the platform or had met personally. The letters 
reproduced here deal with Poe’s three visits to Lowell, the third 
one of which has sometimes been doubted. The glimpses they 
give of the poet as guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Richmond at 
Lowell and of the Heywoods at “Landor’s Cottage,” Westford, 
add their mite to a many-faceted biography. 

The writer of the letters was then in his middle twenties, four 
years younger than his sister Annie, who had married a well-to-do 
Lowell paper manufacturer. Heywood was principal of the Frank- 
lin Grammar School at Lowell for twenty-one years, and later 
became a manufacturer at Keene, New Hampshire, in association 
with Samuel Hale, sometime governor of the State. Always in- 
terested in vocal music, he was for many years president of the 
Keene Choral Union and vice-president of the Cheshire County 
Musical Institute. He died on December 25, 1899. 

His sister, the “Annie” of Poe’s pathetic last poem, was twenty- 
eight years old at the time of her introduction to the visiting 
lecturer, good-looking, congenial, and socially and economically 
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well placed. Several biographers have seemed to assume that 
Mrs. Richmond, if not eccentric and addicted to posing (like his 
“Helen”) in purple raiment, was a rather ordinary person, with- 
out cultural background. Actually, she was a rather great lady in 
Lowell and a friend of foremost liberal men and women of New 
England, an active Unitarian layman and prominent in local 
charities, a widow after the early 1870's, greatly averse to news- 
paper publicity after her unpleasant experience with J. H. In- 
gram in the matter of publication of her letters from Poe. Her 
younger sister, Sarah, who also figures in the published Poe corre- 
spondence, was a cheerful and sprightly little person, still well 
remembered at Beverly, where she and her husband, Charles P. 
Trumbull, were founders of the local historical society. 

It will be remembered by those who are familiar with the 
biographies of Poe that at a time when he was financially dis- 
tressed after his wife’s death, he was invited through the mediacy 
of Frances Sargent Osgood, wife of S. S. Osgood, the portrait 
painter, to lecture at Lowell. His hostess there was to be Mrs. 
Osgood’s cousin by marriage, Mrs. John G. Locke, the former 
Ermina Starkweather, of a western Massachusetts family, one of 
the female poets with whom, as Jane Ermina Locke, Poe had 
exchanged friendly letters. The Lockes lived in a picturesque, or 
fantastic, wooden-Gothic house called Wamesit Cottage, on the 
Concord River, in the southerly part of town. 

Poe had gained the impression, it appears, that Mrs. Locke 
was a wealthy and beautiful young widow and was piqued on his 
arrival to find her middle-aged, consumptive, a mother of four 
children, and possessed of a devoted husband by no means 
wealthy. Later he wrote abusively regarding Mrs. Locke to her 
neighbor, Annie Richmond, to whose home, a substantial stone 
house which is still standing in Ames Street, he speedily trans- 
ferred his presence and his affection. 

Of the beginning of this intimacy Bardwell Heywood was wit- 
ness, and he wrote concerning it lines to Miss Sawyer which cor- 
roborate the tradition, variously embroidered by several writers, 
of Poe’s disillusionment at Wamesit Cottage. At the end of a long 
letter dated August 5, 1848, he made an enigmatic reference to 
“widows,” Mrs. Locke, and Poe; but not until October 2 did he get 
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around to telling his lady correspondent something specific con- 
cerning the lecture and Mrs. Locke's fictitious “widowhood,” and 
his recollection of Poe’s account of himself. At this time the later 
feud between the two families was not yet so acute as to prevent 
Jane Ermina from making a confidant of her rival's brother. 


Since writing you before I have seen Mrs. Locke and laid myself 
under solemn and everlasting obligation not to divulge what I 
know of herself and Edgar A. Poe. Do not mention her name in 
connection with his, for I dare not have in my possession any- 
thing that looks as if I ever intended to tell anyone about her. As 
I have innocently awakened your curiosity, if you will please keep 
it entirely to yourself, I will tell you this much. You are aware 
that Mr. Poe is a widower. In a singular way (I wish I could tell 
you how) he got the impression that Mrs. L. was a widow. A cor- 
respondence was commenced and kept up which was “touching 
certainly,” neither — ever having seen the other. At length he 
came to Lowell called upon Mrs. L. at Wamesit Cottage.—’Nuf 
said! She has a husband and three or four children!! Oh, I have 
a rich treat for you, but I beg you will never mention the subject 
to me or anyone else. Do not ever say in the hearing of mortal 
man, and especially woman, that Mr. P. ever thought Mrs. L. a 
widow. "Twould be so mortifying to him if he supposed anyone 
out of Heaven knew it. Wont you be so kind as to burn up this 
half of the sheet at least? 

I am, however, at perfect liberty to tell you much concerning 
Mr. Poe which I gathered from his own lips and which, | think, 
will interest you, as anything in regard to eminent men always is 
interesting. He lectured in Lowell, I think in July, upon “Poets 
and Poetry of America.” "Twas a brilliant affair in the course of 
which he recited specimens of the best poetry America ever 
produced, paying a passing tribute to their respective authors. 
After the lecture he came to my sister’s [Mrs. Richmond's] and 
spent the remainder of the evening and part of the next day. 
"Twas then that I learned something of his history. He was the 
offspring of a runaway match, and when very young was taken 
and adopted by a very rich uncle who, having no children, wished 
to make Edgar his son. He (Edgar) accordingly assumed his 
uncle’s name—Poe. Soon, however, his adopted mother died, and 
his father married a young lady who saw in Edgar her only im- 
pediment to her being the sole heir to an immense fortune. She 
began to quarrel with him and finally succeeded in driving him 
away. In his father’s will, who died soon after, he was cut off with 
a shilling. 
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He now went to live with an aunt [Maria Clemm] who had a 
beautiful daughter named Virginia. A great intimacy sprang up 
between them and they came to look upon each other as brother 
and sister. Notice that was the kind of affection—a brotherly and 
sisterly affection, and nothing more or less. Numerous friends, 
however, thought a marriage between them would for several 
reasons be desirable. At last he yielded to the solicitations of 
friends and married her at the early age of 13, he being 21 or 22. 
Although he loved her with an undivided heart he could not 
think of her as his wife, as any other than his sister, and indeed 
he did not for two years assume the position of husband, still 
occupying his own chamber by himself. During part of this time 
he was traveling alone in Europe. 

His wife was spared to him several years, but at length con- 
sumption fastened upon the lovely flower and it gradually faded 
away, I think about two years since. Since that almost overwhelm- 
ing affliction he has continued to live with her mother in New 
York. He spoke of his wife in a most eloquent and touching 
manner, the tears running down his cheeks in torrents. Spoke of 
her as beautiful beyond description, as lovely beyond conception, 
and my sister, who has since visited his mother in N. Y., says she 
(Virginia) is represented as being almost an angel on earth. 


It is evident that the young schoolmaster was not a very com- 
petent reporter of things told him by a visiting celebrity—or else 
that Poe, while thrilling the assembled Heywoods with his sad 
story, took a certain pleasure in misinforming them! Biographi- 
cally important facts, however, do emerge from Bardwell’s narra- 
tive, especially that from the lecture hall Poe went with the Rich- 
monds, presumably in their equipage, to Ames Street, about a 
mile distant. Whether he again slept at the home of his hosts, Mr. 
and Mrs. Locke, does not appear; but clearly, after an evening 
with “Annie” and her friends, he was again with her in the fore- 
noon following, and was dated there for a second lecture at 
Lowell (the one which for political reasons, the presidential elec- 
tion of 1848 being quite exciting in New England, was not given), 
and for a visit at Westford, of which much has been written, some 
of it quite fancifully and inaccurately. 

While Bardwell does not give the dates of his sister’s stay in 
New York, he establishes something which must interest Poe 
students. Annie Richmond went on to Fordham for the sake of 
becoming acquainted with Poe’s mother-in-law. Out of this ad- 
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venture grew the protectorate which the Richmonds assumed 
over Mrs. Clemm after “Eddy’s” death. More important is its 
bearing upon the still unsettled question of Mrs. Richmond's 
affection for Poe—conceivably fifty-one per cent sisterly and forty- 
nine per cent something else. 

A further passage of the letter already quoted from is enter- 
taining because it pictures Poe as characteristically pontificating, 
and Bardwell Heywood as going momentarily berserk, as a talent- 
ed young tenor would, while his sister’s guest expounded an 
absurd theory of vocal music. His narrative of the occurrence fol- 
lows: 


He said many things during the evening which would be in- 
teresting perhaps had I time and space to record them. One thing 
he said I know I did not like. The conversation had turned upon 
vocal music, and just as I stood directly in front of him helping 
him to an ice cream, he said he thought males ought never to 
sing; that females alone could make real harmony. I had a strong 
inclination to throw the glass in his face! I believe that to be the 
one accomplishment, perhaps the only one, in which males can 
equal if not surpass the other sex. They have greater depth and 
strength of tone. The best harmony, however, is made by the 
union of the two, it seems to me; but to say that females should 
do the whole thing—sing the bass and tenor (how could they 
sing bass?)—discovers a want of musical taste, at least. He seems 
fond of music, too, for when Webber's [sic] “Last Waltz” was 
played, I thought I saw a tear steal softly down his cheek. 

He has just published a new work which he hopes will hand 
down his name to posterity, entitled “Eureka” from the Greek 
“Evpyxa,” “I have found it.” Have you read it? "Tis a deep thing, 
much of it, I think, beyond my comprehension at present. It is 
mainly an inductive argument to substantiate the nebula theory 
of Laplace in regard to the solar and planetary systems, with 
which you are already familiar. Please read it soon and tell me 
what you think if it. ... 


Poe’s visit at Westford in October, 1848, is shown by Heywood’s 
letter of December 24 following to have been, in all probability, 
on his part more than a sentimental journey. There may, indeed, 
be distortion in the traditional picture of a poet and a sentimental 
young matron holding hands before a blazing fire at “Landor’s 
Cottage” while a complacent husband beamed upon their pretty 
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romance. It was the brother who induced, or at all events who 
first invited, Edgar Poe to come to Westford, there to read and 
explain “Eureka” before the local reading circle and to match 
wits with the Reverend John B. Willard, Unitarian minister, 
transcendentalist and Fourieristic communist.1 At gatherings of 
the Westford Reading Circle Willard was, according to his friend 
Heywood, “the one bright particular star,” and it must have been 
in some part to bring him to Poe’s notice that the reading of 
“Eureka” was planned. The epistolary story of a naive encounter 
follows: 


When I read “Eureka” there were many things I could not 
comprehend, about which there was much mystery. This I ex- 
pressed to the author whom I saw in Lowell, and he promised to 
come to Westford, read it aloud and explain it as he read. In 
October he spent three days with us, during which time the read- 
ing circle met at our house. I then had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Poe and Mr. Willard converse. It was a treat, I assure you. 
Mr. W. sustained himself admirably and showed himself deeply 
read, though he had such an antagonist as he does not often meet. 
I wish I could go into particulars, but have no room or time. Let 
me add the heartfelt wish that you could have been there to 
hear it. 

Mr. Poe recited some of his best poems before the circle, among 
which were “The Raven,” “Eulalamme,” etc. (Have I spelt that 
right? I guess not, but you know what I mean. I have spelt it just 
as he pronounced it.) 

I said he promised to read “Eureka” aloud at Westford. So he 
did, but what with riding, walking and climbing rugged hills, we 
found no time to sit down and read. 

Pray tell me in your next—if you ever write again, which may 
the Fates compel you to do soon—what you think of his (Poe’s) 
writings, both prose and poetry; what of them you have read and 
how you like his criticisms. I came near hating him before I saw 
him, he is such an inveterate fault finder. That same characteristic 
showed itself in his private conversation. It seems to be the pre- 
dominating trait of his character. The view from Prospect Hill 
in Westford everyone pronounces fine. So he thought; said it far 
surpassed Fordham in N. Y. Yet with every near view he had some 
fault to find. This (he said) would be perfect if a silent stream 


1 The Heywood letters give several characterizations of this eccentric 
preacher, of about Bardwell’s age. For a biographical note see Hodgman’s 
“Westford” in S. A. Drake’s History of Middlesex County (1879). 
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wound its way through that ravine. That would be unique if a 
silver lake relieved the monotony of the background, and the 
other would be surpassingly beautiful were the hills set back a 
league and a neat little village with white houses and spires 
dropped at their base. I think he comes the nearest to an appre- 
ciation of the feeli of him who said, if he had been the Creator, 
he would have made a better world than this, of anyone I have 
met. Though he has a keen relish for, and appreciation of, the 


beautiful, yet he sees nothing in Nature or Art that he can enjoy 
with a whole soul. 


Whatever his criticisms of Nashoba Valley landscape may have 
been, Poe clearly liked his friends at Lowell and Westford well 
enough to pay his party call in the following spring. Evidence 
that there was such a third visit, discovered in a Lowell news- 
paper, was some years ago set forth by the present writer at one 
of the Poe anniversary observances of the Lowell Historical Socie- 
ty. This discovery is interestingly confirmed in Heywood’s letter 
of June 16, 1849. He also adds one to the list of women toward 
whom Edgar Poe is known to have been sentimentally attracted. 
This was a young teacher in the Franklin Grammar School, Low- 
ell,? of which Bardwell Heywood had been elected principal a 
few months before. Her name is unknown. His letter says: 


Mr. Poe has just spent something more than a week with us, and 
so anxious was I lest I should lose the benefit of his original 
thoughts, which were continually dripping from his lips, that I 
spent almost every moment out of school in his presence.... 
Would to God Mr. Poe could give me the thousandth part of his 
gigantic intellect. . . . 

Some men, I now think, are great in spite of themselves. They 
can no more help being distinguished than I can help being 
otherwise. Mr. Poe seems to be of that class. He seems to be en- 
tirely unconscious of his extraordinary mental power, and yet 
cannot fail to discover it to everyone with whom he converses, if 
but for a moment. 

He honored my school with two visits while in the city, though 
I suppose.I should have seen him there but once had he not fallen 
in love with one of the assistants. He confessed that he called on 
purpose to see her. So I took him into her room the moment he 
entered, and left them alone. Whether he proposed or not I have 


2 The disused brick building still standing at Middlesex and Branch 
streets. 
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not ascertained. I only noticed an uncommon flush upon her 
cheek when they came out. If anything of the kind transpired I 
wil! inform you when it comes out. 


Brief mention of Poe's passing is made in Heywood’s letter of 
October 11, 1849: 


Were you not surprised to hear of the death of Mr. Poe? Truly 
a great man has fallen, perhaps the greatest genius in America. 


. His powers of conversation are well described in last evening's 


Tribune. True it is that no one could listen to him one moment 
without being at once spellbound. His poor mother is almost 
frantic at the loss of her Eddy. Sister A. received a letter from her 
yesterday which tells bitterly of her irreparable loss. 


A letter of November 8, 1849, contains more extended moraliz- 
ing on Poe’s personality and comment on Mrs. Clemm’s residence 
with the Richmonds at Lowell. 


You ask which of Mr. Poe’s works will immortalize his name. 
That “Eureka” should perpetuate his memory I have no doubt. 
That it will I have many doubts. As he often said, ‘twill be read, 
if ever, two thousand years hence. The work has been placed in 
some of the public libraries of the country, and I think that Mr. 
Poe fully believed that in the course of the above named time the 
seemingly wild theory there so confidently advanced will be es- 
tablished beyond a doubt. Of his fugitive pieces Willis thinks 
“The Raven” and “The Bells” at least will endure. I fear, how- 
ever, he has written nothing that will embalm his memory in the 
heart of the present age. He died long before his sun had attained 
its zenith, though not without leaving abundant evidences of 
superior genius, genius of the highest and noblest quality. I wish 
I had time and space to tell you of his private character. "Tis so 
unlike what the public have generally thought of him. 

His poor, heartbroken mother has been with us since the week 
after his death. From her we have gathered much in relation to 
his domestic nature which is quite interesting and often amus- 
ing. But I must wait and tell you. That he was highly esteemed 
by those who knew him best is evident from the many letters of 
condolence his “darling mother” is constantly receiving from the 
most distinguished writers of N. Y. and elsewhere. Among them 
I noticed one from Willis; from Gen. Morris, Mrs. S. Anna Lewis 
and others. Did you ever tell me what you thought of “The 
Raven” and “The Bells”? If you have pray tell me again, for I 
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have forgotten. I have the original ms. of “The Bells” with his 
signature, which I consider invaluable. Willis has been selling 
his autographs at five dollars apiece. 


Research at Keene and elsewhere has thus far failed to uncover 
the manuscript of “The Bells,” which Poe gave Heywood in 
1848—one of the most valuable scraps of paper in North America, 
if it anywhere exists. 


SAMUEL G. HOWE TO HORACE MANN 


EDITED BY ROBERT L. STRAKER 


‘T® friendship between Samuel Gridley Howe and Horace 

Mann began during their student days at Brown University, 
from which Howe graduated in 1821 and Mann in 1819. Mann re- 
mained as tutor for two years, until after Howe's graduation. 
When they left Brown their paths diverged; Mann entered the 
Litchfield Law School and became a lawyer in Dedham. Howe, 
after receiving his medical degree at Harvard, went to Greece 
and joined the army of liberation as a surgeon. He did not return 
to work in Boston until 1832, when he was made director of the 
New England (Perkins) Institute for the Blind, in which post he 
continued until his death in 1876. Late in 1832 also, Mann opened 
a law office in Boston, and he and Howe were again able to see 
each other frequently. 

In 1830, as a member of the Massachusetts legislature, Mann 
sponsored the founding of the State Lunatic Asylum at Worces- 
ter, which Howe considered the greatest monument to Mann’s 
humanitarianism. Their common interests in general education 
drew them closer together. Mann was one of the early trustees of 
the Perkins Institute; and during part of Mann’s term was secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education from 1837 to 1848, 
Howe was a member of the Boston School Committee. They were 
both also interested in temperance and labor reform. 

On May 1, 1843, they sailed from Boston for Liverpool on their 
honeymoons and spent some time together in England and Ger- 
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many. Both Julia Ward Howe and Mary Peabody Mann added 
cheer and gayety to the party, counteracting somewhat the rather 
serious attitude of the reformers. 

By 1848, when the Whigs sent Mann to Congress, both men had 
been drawn to politics as a means of furthering reform, especially 
the struggle to prevent the extension of slavery into the new terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico. With the passage of the Compro- 
mise of 1850, the slavery controversy entered a quiet phase, and 
despite Howe's objections Mann accepted the presidency of Anti- 
och College. After the opening of the college in the autumn of 
1853, they saw each other infrequently during the remaining 
six years of Mann’s life. 

In the letters printed here, Howe reveals himself clearly as a 
bold and emotional sponsor of what appeared to him to be truth 
and justice; he was neither introspective nor philosophical, but 
one who worked vigorously that his projects might go forward. 
Mann was extremely cautious, though strongly committed emo- 
tionally and intellectually to his beliefs; he was introspective and 
reflective, and he was remorselessly logical and capable of strong 
blows in controversy when he was forced into a dispute. Howe 
commented that Mann set off cannon to exterminate mosquitoes. 

Of the twenty-nine letters written by Dr. Howe to Mann which 
are in my possession, I have selected the twelve which appear be- 
low as best illustrating the relations between the two men and 
the local and national issnes in which they were concerned.* 


Boston, JUNE 21, 1845 
My Dear MANN 

I have attempted to walk upon the waters of this great subject 
of public instruction by my faith in you and my desire to love 
for your cause, and if the billows rise up around me I may be 
obliged to stretch out my hand to cling to you to keep me from 
sinking. I am told that I am loading a gun which may kick me 


1Some one hundred and fifty letters of the correspondence between 
Howe and Mann are known to be extant. Many letters are apparently lost. 
Of the known letters, several appear in Mrs. Mann’s The Life of Horace 
Mann; others are included in The Common School Journal; a considerable 
number are printed in The Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe; 
and fourteen from Mann to Howe were reprinted in The New England Quar- 
terly for December, 1939. 
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over—so be it if it kills not a Secretary. I have put in some of your 
questions and many others of my own.? 

But, dear Mann, when it comes to the Report, I may break 
down in the effort, for I have already as much as my weak brain 
can stagger under. We begin on Monday and go through six 
schools and I take the odd one, making the nineteen which we 
shall finish in geography on that day. On Tuesday we take up 
another subject, and so on through the whole eight subjects, giv- 
ing one hour to each subject. 

I am almost tempted to say we shall come to you tomorrow, but 
I cannot now say. One good will come of our questions about 
punishment motives, &c., the attention of the public will be 
aroused. 

I have a very interesting letter from Combe,’ in which he speaks 
much and lovingly about you, and says he shall write to you by 
the next steamer. I have also a most beautiful letter from Miss 
Edgeworth.* 

You are aware, I suppose, that some of the English physiologists 
are backing into phrenology, in consequence of the study of the 
Reflex Functions of the Brain. I was struck some months ago by 
some researches of Dr. Laycock of York [England] and wrote to 
him; he answered by the last steamer, and says Mr. Combe had 
written to him about the same thing. They will wake up some 
fine morning and find to their astonishment that they are phre- 
nologists.® 


2 In Mann's “Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education,” published early in 1844, he compared Boston 
schools unfavorably with the schools of Prussia, and in consequence was 
vigorously attacked by a group of thirty-one Boston teachers. Howe defended 
Mann, and was appointed by Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, to a committee 
to examine the Boston schools. 

3 George Combe (1788-1858), Scottish phrenologist, lectured in the 
United States, 1838-1840, and thereafter was an intimate friend and cor- 
respondent of both Howe and Mann. His book, The Constitution of Man, 
was widely read in America, and was used extensively by both Howe and 
Mann in their educational work. 

4 Maria Edgeworth, the English novelist, collaborated with her father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth (1744-1817) in writing Practical Education, a book 
based on the recorded conversations of children, and inspired by the theories 
of Rousseau and Thomas Day. Their thesis was that the child's own methods 
of reasoning should not be interfered with. 

5 A considerable number of Howe's contemporaries believed in some 
phase of phrenology, among them Mann, though he disclaimed any confidence 
in the theory of “bumps.” It is clear that both Howe and Mann were search- 
ing for knowledge about the functions of the nervous system and the psychol- 
ogy of learning. 
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I will modify the letter almost as you desire. I am not able to 
say positively that we did not go to Tower's school. When shall 
we see you? 


Ever yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Aprit gtH, P. M. [1848] 
My DEAR MANN 

I expect that you will not accept a banquet;? but at least do 
promise to dine with us on Tuesday or Wednesday en famille. 

I am very desirous of accompanying you but do not see my 
way clear on Wednesday. Our term closes on Friday, and I must 
spend four days of the week in examination of classes, &c. 

Probably you have got an invitation to the Dedication of the 
New School House at the North End tomorrow at 10 o’clock.I 
promised the Mayor to urge you to be nt. Perhaps, as he said, 
you would like to deliver a rout of valedictory. He would be de- 
lighted to have you present. Do let us see something of you before 
you go. 

Ever yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, Turespay 18 [Aprit, 1848] 
My DEAR MANN 

I have been in some perplexity about your Session. Our com- 
mittee* are all abolitionists par métier, except myself; they 
are therefore impracticable, mulish, about employing Curtis, 
Choate,® or Webster, even if they could be had; I am told by every 
one that they could not, for less than $1000, and we have only 


Mann was seeking for evidence of his own visits to Boston 

7 In a special election, April 3, 1848, Mann was elected to the national 
House of Representatives as successor to John Quincy Adams, who had died 
February 23. Mann took his seat on April 13. 

8 The Boston committee of which Howe was a member was organized 
to raise funds for the defense in Washington of Daniel Drayton, captain, and 
Edward Sayres, owner, of the sloop Pearl, taken into custody in the lower 
Chesapeake on April 16 with seventy-six slaves aboard. Drayton and Sayres 
were under indictment on the charge of stealing and transporting slaves— 
they were, of course, helping the slaves escape to the North. Mann became 
chief counsel for their defense. 

® Benjamin Robbins Curtis (1809-1874), Boston lawyer; Associate Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 1851-1857; one of the two justices who 
dissented in the Dred Scott decision. Rufus Choate (1799-1859), of Salem 
and Boston, was a member of both houses of Congress. 


6 The letter referred to is that from Howe to Mann, June 21, 1845. 
schools. 
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$500; though we could raise more. Fessenden’ sent us a tele- 
graphic despatch yesterday saying “Impossible.” We have sent to 
him to know how it would be in case of a postponement for one 
or two weeks. 

Some of the committee wrote to [William H.] Seward in an 
informal manner about engaging as counsel in the outset, and 
before any arrangement was made with you. I do not believe that 
any vote was had. They all incline to have him go, as he expressed 
such a willingness; but noting your strong expression about 
him, I have staved off the thought and plan of sending him word 
to join you. 

[Charles] Sumner, Sewall,™ [John A.] Andrew, and others to 
whom I have spoken say they enter fully into your feelings of 
reluctance to engage as senior counsel, but all say, if worse comes 
to worst no man in the country will make more out of a bad case 
than you can. They feel safe about you. As for your engaging any 
little fellow at Washington to help you, it would be absurd. 

The committee have mentioned Baldwin” of the Senate, and 
J. P. Hale, as perhaps willing to step in. Hale, they say, is a very 
subtle and able lawyer. I can conceive that his position as a poli- 
tician and abolitionist would be very bad for the prisoners. How 
would Baldwin do? 

What about your expenses, and what will they probably 
amount to? Let me know how great is the possibility of the trial 
coming on on the 24th, as I wish to send on a reporter. 

Truly yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, JUNE 23D [1848] 
My DEAR MANN 

I am told that you have written a letter to Keyes which you 
authorize him to show to me and Sumner, but I have not seen it. 
Indeed I have hardly seen any body, or been in town. I am in 
tribulation at the Institute, having several cases of varioloid and 
one of dreadfully severe confluent small pox, though the boy was 
regularly reported as vaccinated; moreover is taken down with 
scarlet fever. 

When I have thought about politics it is to marvel at the sad 
condition into which they have fallen, being rare article of mer- 


10 William Pitt Fessenden (1806-1869), Portland lawyer and anti-slavery 
Whig; later U. S. Senator from Maine and Secretary of the Treasury. 

11 S. E. Sewall, Boston lawyer. 

12 Roger Sherman Baldwin (1793-1863), New Haven lawyer; Governor 
of Connecticut, 1844-1847; in 1848 Senator from Connecticut. John Parker 
Hale (1806-1873) was in 1848 Senator from New Hampshire. 
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chandise. I was displeased at the liberty taken with my name by 
the young Whigs who without my knowledge appended it to 
their Call for a convention and wrote a disclaimer, but was in- 
duced to postpone the publication of it. 

I sympathize with the movement,"* but in the first place I can- 
not give it time which men who place their names before the 
public ought to give it, and in the next place I will not sign my- 
self a Whig or sail under the Whig flag. I am no longer a Whig, 
that is, no longer a member of the party who can nominate a 
successful fighter of Seminoles and Mexicans to the high post of 
President mainly because he is acceptable to his slave-holding 
brethren.'* 

My dear Mann, I have come to the determination to look upon 
the downtrodden and oppressed slaves of this country through 
white spectacles, and to feel and act for them as I should do if 
they were white men, women and children, my friends, relatives, 
brothers and sisters. I feel that the Whigs have sold the North, 
have been false to high principles, have betrayed humanity. I 
may be wrong—God grant I am—but feeling as I do I cannot be 
one of them. As for what Taylor's friends say about his Wilmot 
Proviso-ism, I do not believe a word of it. 

As for yourself, dear Mann, you to whom I look up with almost 
reverence, you doubtless see and know more about these matters 
than I can, and have good reason for continuing your adhesion 
to the party. I cannot help, however, sometimes feeling a mis- 
giving on this matter, and I owe it to you and to my conscience 
to speak out. Your cautiousness is very strong, it requires the 
rousing of other faculties sometimes to rouse you from being 
cowardly; there is your conscience, ever active, ever stern, ever 
indomitable,—but still that cautiousness may at times lead you 
where you would not go. Is there not fear that it may unwittingly 
influence you to a part less bold, less open, less great than you 
would fain follow? You used to think that but for the Orthodox, 
for the Calvinist, for bigotry, you would do so and so. Now did 
not your cautiousness find more lions than existed, and make the 
real ones roar more loudly than lions are wont to do? Does it not 
now make you see Orthodoxy in politics, and bigotry, and illiber- 
ality in the party, ready to pursue you, and suck you down, if you 
follow out your noble impulses? Are you not like the rest of us, 


13 In 1848 Sumner and other Northerners left the Whigs and organized 
the Free Soil party, though they failed to obtain Webster's support. Mann 
remained a Whig until he was repudiated by that party in 1850, when he 
was elected to Congress as a Free Soiler. 


14 General Zachary Taylor, nominated by the Whigs in Philadelphia on 
June 9. 
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under the influence of your organization, and does it not behoove 
you to guard against it? 

I have been very sad, very much vexed at times with myself, for 
entertaining fears about you; and when I think of your high pow- 
ers and stern integrity I am ashamed of myself, but still the devil 
will come up again and whisper, Mann will hardly dare to do as 
his soul prompts him to do, and throw himself into the forlorn 
hope, careless of the consequences that may follow to those who 
do battle with the few against the world and the devil. Remember 
John Huss—did he burn in vain? 

But I am out of my sphere in talking thus to you. You will take 
it in good part, and yet put to shame those of your friends who 
doubt your courage more even than does 

Yours 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, JULY 4, 1848 
My DEAR MANN 

God bless you for the kind and encouraging tone in which you 
addressed me in reply to my very presumptuous letter. I am not 
worthy to give you any counsel from the head, but I am worthy 
when reassured by the affections of the heart. I trembled for sever- 
al days after last writing you; but my conversation with Gid- 
dings'* about you gave me assurance that | was right in supposing 
that you needed being put upon your guard against yourself. In 
an off-hand manner, without any special questioning, on special 
purpose, he showed his quick insight into human nature by say- 
ing, “Mr. Mann soars into sublimity and makes me see him in all 
the loftiness of his nature whenever he touches upon any thing 
connected with moral relations or duties, but it is easy to see, 
that in practical matters, he wants courage to follow his instinct. 
It is of no use arguing with him,” said he, “because he is really 
conscientious, and his wariness is constitutional, and he does not 
know it.” 

These were not Giddings’ exact words, but the exact sense of 
his words. I mention them as being confirmatory of mine, as ex- 
pressed in my last: not that you want courage to fight, and die, 
for your principles, when fight you must, but that you magnify 
all dangers, and underrate the strength of your position, and the 
amount of your forces. 


15 Mann's reply to Howe's, above, apparently is lost. On June 30 Mann 
wrote to Howe: “I have written you one or two pretty plain letters lately, 
no other kind answering to the relation we sustain to each other.” 

16 Joshua Reed Giddings (1795-1864), Representative from Ohio, 1838- 
1859; Whig abolitionist. 
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I saw Phillips*? as you desired, and finding that he would write 
fully to you, I did not enter into any detailed conversation; I 
found that his views of your overcaution, in this crisis, agreed 
with mine. 

The other day, going to Newton, I found Mr. Dwight"* in the 
cars, going up. He told me he was going to have a conversation 
with Mr. Sears® to see if he were disposed to take your post.”° I 
could not help expressing surprise, and a doubt whether you had 
fully made up your mind to leave the Board: he said he under- 
stood that you did so intend; that he should be very much rejoiced 
to find himself mistaken, &c. I said all I felt authorized to say, 
and left him. 

Now for the present crisis: I have pondered much upon your 
position; got all the light I can from others, and conclude that 
you should say out boldly, to all the world, what you say to me, 
that your soul revolts at the thought of putting Taylor in the 
Presidential chair. 

I really can see no force at all in the argument about the Secre- 
taryship; you have resigned that, in favour of your political 
duties; the Board do not accept your resignation, but continue 
you pro tem. Now is not the natural inference that you prefer to 
abandon your duties as Secretary, rather than those of Represen- 
tative? Do you not, virtually, say, and will not all so understand 
it, “I much rather be Representative, for awhile, at least, rather 
than Secretary?” Do you not put the duties of Representative, as 
for the moment, paramount? Certainly you do. 

Now what, in this crisis, is your duty as Representative? Here 
are thousands, and ten of thousands of Whigs upon the anxious 
seat: the whole community is anxious, agitated, doubtful; our 
meeting at the Temple the other night showed it; even such men 
as Parson Young beat their umbrellas to pieces, applauding Gid- 
dings; Parson Neal, the Baptist, came to my office the next day to 
bid us God speed; he told me that almost all of his brethren were 
longing to be able to speak out; Parson Sharp and men like him 
are with us, and J know from Downer, from Bowie, Tolman, and 


17 Stephen Clarendon Phillips (1801-1857); Member of Congress, 1834- 
1838; Mayor of Salem, 1838-1842. 

18 Edmund Dwight (1780-1849); merchant and manufacturer; member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

19 Barnas Sears (1802-1880); Professor and President, Newton Theological 
Seminary; Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 1848-1855; 
President of Brown University, 1855-1867. 

20 Mann resigned as Secretary of the Board of Education in May, 1848, 


but the Board did not accept the resignation until November, after his re- 
election to Congress. 
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many others, who move among the merchants, that all the force 
of the screws, put on at the banks and elsewhere, can hardly keep 
the disaffected in order. Dehor, Stevenson, and such men are dis- 
sted. 

“ why talk about men and their opinions; let us look to God, 
let us rely upon the force of truth, let us follow the highest, the 
noblest aspiration we can form: let us do right openly and boldly, 
though we suffer and die for it. 

I verily believe that if you do not come out, and speak boldly 
and decidedly against the nomination of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, your own District will be disappointed, that is the ma- 
jority; I believe if you do come out, you will put yourself upon 
the topmost wave;*" but I believe, moreover, that though all 
should condemn you, and you should for a moment be sub- 
merged, you will eventually come right in the eyes of men; you 
certainly will in the eyes of God, and that is the main thing, you 
know. 

We hear brilliant accounts of your speech;*? there seems but 
one opinion about it—it was a masterly effort. But they do not 
know you yet. Talk about the mantle of J. Q. A. on you; it would 
not cover your knees. 

Ever yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, JULY 10, 1848 
My pDEAR MANN 

I forego my purpose of writing to you any more about your 
“Declaration of Independence,” hearing that Sumner and Philli 
and perhaps others have already done so. I know that you will do 
what seemeth to you the behest of conscience and right. 

A meeting of the committee on the slave matter will be held 
tomorrow, and I will advise you by mail of whatever action may 
be had in the premises. 

The opposition to Taylor here has taken root, and men of 
worth are becoming very firm in their determination to oppose 
him. Among those who have taken the field in your district is our 
old friend Craft, one of the 32; he lives in Little Neck, Dor- 
chester, and has been successfully moving heaven and earth, and 
has got all his neighborhood on his side. Our last meeting at the 
Temple, which extorted from the Daily the epithet of respectable, 
was indeed a very encouraging one. We have some reason to sup- 


21 Mann kept silent during the Taylor campaign and was re-elected as 
a Whig, though he himself did not vote for Taylor. 


22 On June go Mann delivered his maiden speech in the House. 
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pose that David Sears will come off the anxious seat and occupy 
ours; however, that is of little matter. I had quite as lief have the 
support of intelligent and honest bricklayers as of Beacon Street. 

I have got through my domestic troubles; the pest has left us, 
and we are in good working trim again. We shall see and send 
you a good reporter; one who will do you justice. When shall we 
have your speech? God bless you. 

Ever yours affectionately 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, Dec. 25, [1848] 
My DEAR MANN 

I wrote you some time since and directed the letter to Newton, 
requesting to know whether you would write, or cause to be writ- 
ten, an article or “Polk’s Administration” for Parker’s Review.”* 
I know not whether the letter reached you, and forgot to mention 
it when you were here. Parker’s Review pays one dollar per page, 
but he says he would be glad to pay you two. Your incog. would 
be guarded strictly, if you desire it. Try to do it, or get some one 
to do it. 

We have been startled, thrilled, delighted, by the vote on the 
District of Columbia!?* Down with the accursed traffic every 
where you can hit it! I would you had introduced the motions. 
Do not let your modesty keep you from your natural and proper 
place in the front ranks of the battle for freedom. No news here! 
Your Report® is spoken of as an extraordinary document, ever 
outdoing the foemen. . . 

Very truly yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Boston, FEBRUARY 27, 1850 


Yy past g P.M. 
My DEAR MANN 
You talk of bringing me to the stool of Repentance! Good 
God! I have been sitting upon it ever since I sent off a note to you, 
which, when it was fairly beyond my reach, I wished back again, 
because it contained some thing which you might construe into 


23 The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 1849-1852, founded and later 
edited by Theodore Parker. 

24 On December 21, Gott of New York introduced a resolution stigmatiz- 
ing the sale of slaves in the District of Columbia. It was passed by a narrow 
margin, Mann and the Massachusetts Free Soilers being in favor; Abraham 
Lincoln, a Whig, voted against it. 

25 Twelfth Annual Report as Secretary of the Board of Education, pub- 
lished in December. 
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a boast of having rendered you some service, and suffered thereby. 
As for the rest of your letter,”* all that relates to me, touches and 
gratifies me beyond my powers of expression. As for my misunder- 
standing of the copying machine, let it go; it was unworthy of the 
intimate convictions I have of your high character. 

It is as well, however, to let you know what the circumstances 
were. Your letter was considered as confidential, and regarded so. 
Soon after we heard that a copy of it was shown about; and it 
was talked of as a document in which Horace Mann had floored 
Sumner and his party. I should not have been surprised, after 
what I heard, to have seen it in print. So much for that. 

I cannot help, however, my dear Mann, from going back to the 
Taub-Stummer™ matter. | am sorry my explanation does not 
satisfy you, that even in that matter I was not disloyal to the 
friendship with which you have honored me. 

I certainly did not know that “it burned into your soul” as you 
say it did. I did not think you cared much more about it than 
about many other malicious and wicked attacks that were made 
upon you. I could not well do more, believing as I did that you 
had been somewhat deceived or mistaken about the matter—I 
mean as to the proportion of mutes who could talk well, and as 
to the applicability of the system to the English tongue. 

Certainly, most certainly, if I thought as you seem to do about 
the matter, I would, now,—worn out, half broken-spirited, and 
worthless as I am—even now, I would make an effort and have the 
system introduced here. But I have not the faith that you have, 
and I cannot; for in this matter (and this alone of all matters 
connected with education), I have the vanity to think my peculiar 
experience gives me a knowledge equal to yours. 

Not being able to sustain you as vigorously and warmly as my 
heart ever prompted me to do, was I wrong in being silent? I 
never thought hardly of you because upon another occasion you 
took occasion to clear your skirt of a sentiment put forth in one 
of my Reports and copied into your School Journal,?* touching 
the innocence and purity of children. You did not hesitate (edi- 
torially) to throw me and my heresy overboard. The only perma- 
nent feeling I ever had about it was a determination to be more 
careful in future, and not hastily to put forth sentiments which 
a staunch and loyal friend like you could not support me in. 

But, be it, that I ought to have known, if I did not, that you 
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26 Mann’s letter of February 22, printed in The New England Quarterly, 
December, 1939, 739-74!- 

27 Instruction of deaf-mutes. Mann advocated the German method. 

28 The Common School Journal, founded by Mann and edited by him 
froma 1839 to 1848. Howe's comment possibly refers to Volume VII, 166-173. 
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thought and cared so much about it; it is only one of the many 
shortcomings you have to bear with in consideration of my poor 
and useless good wishes for you. I have done what I thought 
would be agreeable to you—got Sleeper?® and Hale*® to notice 
the Register, and to copy part of the article; that is all I could 
well do. But, no! I will have no reserve with you, even though you 
may think I parade my doings. You hinted that you should like 
to have me write to Willis,** and I began three letters to him and 
tore them up. I had what seemed to me good reasons for my re- 
pugnance to asking any favours of him. He had treated Sumner 
most cruelly and unjustly, and I had long broken off any corre- 
spondence with him; besides, he owes me money; and it is hard 
to ask a man who is your debtor, and who moreover has half 
quarrelled with you, to do you a favour; nevertheless, I gulped 
it down, and wrote to him. While my hand was in, I asked him 
for another favour; and today I got a most kind and affectionate 
note from him. He said he had seen you in Washington; he would 
do what you desired. 

Shall I say a word on that accursed subject which, introduced 
between us, seems to threaten to act as attraction of repulsion? 
I must, for a passage in your letter shows me how terribly we can 
all be blinded to justice, and candour, and charity, by the mias- 
mata of politics. 

You say that the sentence in the Free Soil circular about the 
probability of the Northern Members of Congress caving in, or 
yielding to the Southern demands, “is a rascally and false calum- 
ny” —these may not be your exact words, but they are not even so 
strong as yours (the letter is at my office).*? 

Now, my dear Mann, I never read the Circular (so little do I 
mingle with party matters), but I have most anxiously looked at 
the proceedings of Congress, and J certainly supposed the North- 
ern members were about to give way. I have not hesitated to say 
so; not that you would give way, but that by some hocus pocus the 
matter would be arranged—the South would obtain its demands, 


and the cause of freedom would be compromised in some part of 
the territories. 


29 John Sherburne Sleeper, editor of the Boston Journal, 1834-1854. 

30 Nathan Hale, editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 1814-1863. 

31 Probably Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806-1867), traveler, writer, and 
lecturer. 

32 Mann had written: “The ‘Circular’ of the Free Soilers contains one 
most rascally and libellous sentence, viz., ‘Under the pressure’ and ‘there is 
every reason to believe that the members from the North, Whig as well as 
Democrat, are about to give way.’ This is superlatively false.” 
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The Whigs here, many—very many of them, cry—the Union at 
any cost. The papers, many of them, advocate Clay's compro- 
mise—if that is not “giving way,” what is? 

Now, Mann, when the Free Soil Committee, believing that the 
Northern Representatives were determined “to give way,”—or 
fearing they might quit, simply say, “There is reason to believe 
the Northern Members will give way,” &c., ought they to be pro- 
nounced rascally libellous? | appeal from the Hon. Horace Mann 
of Massachusetts, to Horace Mann of humanity. 

P.S. I began this note to you at half past nine, P. M. Julia was 
sitting beside me talking to Parker embroidering some tog- 
gery for her —— child. She went up stairs before ten. It is 
now eleven, and all the labour pains have been suffered—the little 
girl has arrived; she is dry and comfortable; and I come down to 
say Good bye to you. We had no physician, no chloroform, no 
fuss of any kind; a few stifled groans, a few jokes between the 
groans, and—all over! I am glad it is a girl,** though I should 
probably have been more glad had it been a boy. Julia in these 
crises always shows character and courage; and her perseverance 
in walking and exercise up to the very last gives her an easy de- 
livery: but this is the last—telos! 

I won't renew the subject matter I was upon save to say—take 
heed, and do not the Free Soilers the wrong some of them do you. 
As for that, some of the Whigs abuse you; and some time I will 
tell you about it. You should know, I think, how Myron Law- 
rence and others do vilify you; if you like I'll write it; if not tell 
you in April, when I certainly shall come to see you: for you have 
given me some physic to make me love you, and I do love you, 
faults and all;—I mean I do not let the faults even rest in my mind 
except when I am writing to you. 

The Convention today was really a good one. The Hall was 
full most of the day; they were good substantial men. I stayed but 
ten minutes in the forenoon, and as many in the afternoon. The 
sentiment—Free Soil, Union or no Union—brought down the 
house. Will the Whigs applaud that doctrine? You will, I know, 
but will the Whigs generally? 

Tell me how you are. You know how much I value a line from 
you; if you did you would write oftener. 

Ever yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


38 The girl was named Laura Elizabeth; she married Henry Richards, 
and from 1876 lived in Gardiner, Maine; she died January 15, 1943. 
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Boston, JUNE 4, 1850 
My DEAR MANN 

I have been rather under the weather, but very much on the 
qui vive however touching the affair between Goliath and David— 
not that you are so small, but because I know that you are the 
youth who with the small pebbles of truth and righteousness is 
to slay that giant.** 

I wrote a short squib for the Atlas, but they were a little afraid 
of it. The gist of it was that Dan’l in order to make his compari- 
son go on all fours should suppose that your horse had 
originally stolen. The difference is that the fee simple of a horse 
resides in his lawful owner, but the fee simple of a man resides in 
himself. 

However, no matter for all that. I am off for the Rhineland, 
where I shall sit and soak in cold water for three months. I go in 
a few days and am in great haste about my port. Can you help 
me? I believe they require endorsers—will you endorse me? I 
should like to take the Asia on the 12th, but probably shall take 
the Hermann on the zoth. 

God bless you, my dear Mann. You do not know how I envy 
Sumner, now he is able to help you and to pick up javelins for 
your stalwart arm to wield. I would willingly be a page to bear 
a shield before you, or to be a shield were I worthy. One thing 
remember: Dan’l will never do any thing but abuse any for- 
bearance you may exercise toward him: hit him right in the eye. 
The truth and the right demand it. 

Can I get my passport vise-d by the Prussian Minister?** You 
know that Bunsen received orders to grant me a passport and to 
treat me civilly; that is, after the first refusal. I shall go through 
France and Belgium probably. 

Ever yours 
S. G. Howe 


34 Webster's Seventh of March (1850) speech supported Clay’s compromise 
on the extension of slavery, and alienated many of his friends in the North. 
Mann engaged Webster in a bitter newspaper controversy. 

35 Mann had said: “A man may not lose his horse without a right to tria! 
by jury, but he may his freedom.” Webster's reply was that if Mann's horse 
wandered into a neighbor's field, Mann apparently supposed he could not 
lead the horse home without first having a trial by jury. 

36 The Prussian Government was still supicious of Howe. In 1832 he had 
taken funds from Paris to Berlin for the relief of Polish soldiers in Prussia. 
Arrested in Berlin, he concealed incriminating papers in a bust in his hotel 
room; he was released after six weeks in prison. In 1843, when Mann was in 
Berlin and Howe in France, Howe was refused a passport into Prussia, but 
Mann retrieved the papers from the bust. 
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BopPARD-UPON-THE-RHINE, SEPT. 4, 1850 
My DEAR MANN 

I have not heard a word from you directly since I left home; and 
though I have diligently sought for indirect information, I have 
found little. I have not even read your onslaught upon Goliath, 
though I got a certain choice bit of it. 1 have had few American 
papers since I left England. What I have heard of political events 
that regard you personally have not been all agreeable: people 
will hardly do you justice until you are dead; nor do they even 
do so to those who go before their day in the way of reform. It 
was to be expected that they would forget the contumacious and 
exasperating personality of Webster to you; that they would over- 
look the great provocations you had, and find fault with you for 
so “cutting into the man.” Some criticisms I heard and read, com- 
ing as they did from Daniel's friends who roared out madly 
because you touched “sacred private character”—because you “hit 
where you had no right to do,” remind me of a poor devil whom 
I saw tied up to a tree and flogged upon his bare back; after a few 
lashes had cut into the quick, he roared out: “Damn your eye, 
strike higher up, strike higher up,” and when the executioner 
struck higher up a few times, he bellowed, “God damn you, strike 
lower down, lower down.” Webster deserved all you gave him; 
whether you were wise in letting loose your destructiveness upon 
him, I cannot say. 

I have been much grieved by what seems to me Briggs’** want 
of courage and honour in not insisting upon your going to the 
Senate. Put not faith in politicians, and be not one. He talks 
abolition, and devotion to principles, and friendship to you; to 
hear him, one would think he was your sincere and staunch 
friend, but, in the pinch, is he so? I am, however, so utterly igno- 
rant of what has been passing at home for the last few months, 
that I cannot make any comments worth reading. 

As for myself, my movements are not worth recording. After 
spending some time in England, and attending the meeting of 
the British Association in Edinburgh, I went to Paris, and daw- 
dled away some weeks; started for Frankfurt, was taken iil, and 
disappointed of attending the Convention; came here leisurely, 
and am now following up the Water Cure, and trying to enjoy 
this beautiful scenery. I have my wife and two youngest children, 
and am situated comfortably enough; but, alas! I find it very 
hard work to do nothing, and long to have my harness on my 
back, if it be only to die in it. I am seriously afraid, however, that 
my working days are over, and that my poor little brain that has 


37 George Nixon Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts, 1843-1851. 
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been trying vainly to do the work of a big one; has overstrained 
itself in the effort, and will never recover. My health has been 
very precarious, and I have fairly broken down several times. I 
have to abstain from all stimulants, even the weakest tea, and to 
live on the simplest food, and even with that only hobble along. 
I feel every day when fatigued with walking an hour among 
hills which I used to bound over like a deer,—non sum qualis 
eram,—nor shall I ever be. Oh! for the power to blow a trumpet 
blast that should be heard by every youth and should teach the 
great lesson of the mind’s dependence upon the body's condition. 

I have seen nothing that would especially interest you. What 
most impresses me in this neighborhood is the inability of the 
schooling which is given to counteract the baleful effects of the 
substitute that exists for religion. It is most painful to see how 
the beautiful sentiment which makes man religious is perverted, 
abused, and turned to his moral and intellectual subversion. In 
this town of 4000 inhabitants, the outlay of money for churches, 
convents, &c., must have been greater than for all the houses, 
barns and other buildings put together. The money raised for the 
support of the priests and their nunneries is more than raised for 
educational and charitable purposes. But that is not half, because 
this relates only to material things—the greatest harm done to 
the people is by making them believe that they are religious; that 
their prayers, their pilgrimages, their idle ceremonies, make them 
acceptable in the sight of God; and being cheated by the sem- 
blance, they care not for the substance. 

We are now in the season of pilgrimages, and every hour we 
see processions by land and water;—hundreds and thousands of 
peasants going to some shrine to pray, to sing, and satisfy the 
yearnings of their religious nature by the miserable husks of 
ceremonial. Oh! could the yearnings of this nature be only rightly 
directed, and men made to regard religion in its true light,—to 
see that loving and aiding each other are the prayers and sacri- 
fices which please God,—what a world would be made of it in a 
few generations! 

I have not seen Combe, though I have crossed his path, and 
been in correspondence with him. I fear we shall not meet, for 
he is about leaving for Scotland, and in a short time I must be 
turning my face towards the West. I hope to be back by the 2oth 
of October, at latest, and to see you as soon after as I can get at 
you. I trust you will not be so much engaged as you used to be, 
and that one can go to see you without feeling that one is robbing 
you of time which is worth to you more than gold. Probably, 
however, you will not have changed at all; and that you will go 
on working till you fall down dead. I think you are very wrong, 
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but if I could do as much as you, I would do as you do. With kind 
remembrances to Mrs. Mann, I am, dear Mann, 
Ever faithfully yrs. 
S. G. H. 


Boston, May 9, 1852 
My DEAR MANN 

I have been very much exercised in spirit by the question which 
you put to me;** but I suppose quite needlessly so, because, how- 
ever much you may desire the advice and approval of those who 
love you, after all, it is your own judgment that must decide. But 
the judgment must not be one resulting from the mere intellect; 
it must be formed after giving due weight to the feelings. 

A man has no right to disregard, and to choke off from its legiti- 
mate gratification any natural desire without imperative reasons 
for so doing. Inhabitiveness is one of these, and you must love 
the places in which the lines have fallen to you, as you can no 
other. 

What I fear is, that in the decision of this question you will 
commit the error you have often before committed, of supposing 
that in your particular case you should be excused from obedi- 
ence to a general law which you would have others governed by. 
You used to think yourself justified in disobeying God’s clear and 
imperative command never to overtax the brain; and I suppose 
you still think you were justified in so doing by the exigences of 
the case; but I do not,—and, methinks God does not, else he 
would not visit any of the consequences upon you and upon your 
children, as I fear he is doing. 

So much in the spirit of loving friendship for enforcing what I 
would say—viz, that in deciding this question you must be gov- 
erned by general, and not by exceptional considerations; by prin- 
ciples that you would prescribe to others, and not by a disposi- 
tion to make personal sacrifices that you could not recommend 
another to make. Your small self-esteem is apt to make you under- 
value the importance of gratifying your tastes and inclinations, 
forgetful that the negation impairs your power of usefulness to 
others. 

Then, it may make you overlook the fact that you are of vastly 
more importance to the Institution over which you are invited to 
preside than it is or ever can be to you. It may make you even 
forget your duty to your wife and children so far as not to require 


38 Mann had recently been offered the presidency of Antioch College, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, whose buildings were then under construction; he 
had obviously asked for Howe's opinion about accepting. 
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a competent salary, which $2000 certainly is not. I think, by the 
by, you should refer the matter of salary to a committee of your 
friends, and let them negotiate with the Trustees. 

If I should go on with the train of desultory thought which I 
have entertained about this matter, I should cover a quire of 
paper. Let me tell you in a word what is the conclusion I have 
come to in my mind. 

It would be a very unfortunate thing for you, for your useful- 
ness I mean, if you should accept this post, and afterwards find 
you had made a mistake, or be obliged from any cause to give it 
up. I think therefore that if you accept the offer at all, it should 
be with the understanding, distinctly and publicly expressed, that 
you do it for the sole purpose of organizing and getting well un- 
der way, a new and important enterprise of education, so that 
your engagement is for one, two or three years, as the case my be; 
better if only one. The advantages of such an arrangement are 
in my opinion, many and important;-the objections so far as I 
know them, few and trifling. 

After all, do be cautious and long considerate about publicly 
and permanently taking leave of old Massachusetts,—God bless 
her. With all her faults, and they are many, she presents the best 
field for planting and maturing the seeds of all sorts of reforms 
and projects of human improvement and advancement. Decry 
her as they may, other parts of the country look up to her for 
light and knowledge, and act out a respect which they deny in 
words. 

I have said but little out of my mind, and out of my heart, dear 
Mann, nothing. I cannot trust myself to do so. I do not avail my- 
self, it is true, when you are here, of the advantages which you 
offer me in the opportunities of enjoying your friendship; but 
still in my heart I cherish an affection for you as warm and tender 
as my great veneration for your virtues and high endowment will 
allow me. This I well know, that if you remove from this neigh- 
bourhood it will lose a great part of its interest and value in my 
eyes. I hope to see you here soon. Let me know the precise time 
of your arrival by telegraphing from New York. Come to my 
house. 


S. G. H. 


Boston, AuGust 11 [1852] 
My DEAR MANN 
I do not know to whom you confide your political thought and 
forethought, but I cannot find any body who can form a decent 
guess as to whether you mean to retire from the arena or not. I 
want you to be Governor of our old State, for her sake, for our 
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sake, and humanity's sake. You do not mingle much with poli- 
ticians, but when I see them, they often say, do you know what 
Mann means to do? 

You, I suppose, reason thus, when any body asks me a reason- 
able question, or makes me a tangible proposition, I will reply 
thereunto, if I have a mind to do so; if not, then not. However, 
you will soon be here. 

What a loss in Rantoul!*® What a hole is Washington! Had he 
been here, he would in all probability have got off with a week's 
confinement. 

Faithfully yrs. 
S. G. Howe 


Soutu Boston, THurspay [Sept. 16, 1852] 
My DEAR MANN 

I did not go to Lowell partly because I took cold going to 
Newton in the morning, and had a headache in the evening; but 
partly, also, because I thought I should be quite as useful away. 
I am sorry that we could not persuade Palfrey’s® friends on Mon- 
day that he could not be nominated. It makes me almost weep to 
think of him in his sadness, and loneliness, and neglect: not that 
in any of those things he is any worse off than I am, but that he 
takes it to heart, and I do not. A man must have more self-esteem 
than I have to look upon any thing that happens to him individu- 
ally as of any great importance. 

Now you are nominated,*’ and we must go to work and push 
you if we would push the cause. Where is that manuscript of your 
“Life and Adventures?” Cannot it be printed, published, and 
widely circulated at once? When you come to town, come and see 
me. I am not much in town, it is true, but am here* twenty-two 
hours out of twenty-four; and thirty or thirty-one days in the 
month, as the case may be. Hoping to see you, I am ever, 

Truly and affectionately yrs. 
S. G. Howe 

39 Robert Rantoul, Free Soil Member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
who had died August 7. 

40 John Gorham Palfrey, former Harvard professor, editor of the North 


American Review, and Whig Member of Congress; in 1852 he sought the Free 
Soil nomination for Governor. 

41 Candidate for Governor by the Free Soil State Convention at Lowell, 
September 15. (Three weeks later Mann accepted the Antioch presidency.) 
The Free Soilers could only hope to split the vote and so bring the decision 
before the General Court. In this they succeeded, but on January 12, Clifford 
(Whig) was declared elected. 


42 At the Institute for the Blind in South Boston. Mann lived in West 
Newton. 
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Boston, Aucust 4, 1857 
My DEAR MANN 

I have not been able to do anything in behalf of the cause* 
with which you are identified, and so have not written to you. Mr. 
Gannett“ seems interested and earnest, but thinks nothing could 
or should be done at present, except to fill up the subscription for 
the $6000 for the expenses of the current year, as I understand 
him. Every body is in vacation, you know, now, and every body, of 
course, pleads that for non-action in any thing except enjoyment 
of the dolce far niente. It is all wrong, this long vacation. The 
Lord never meant one should make such unnatural divisions: 
work every day, and play every day, should be the rule. 

I have not thought much about your plan of denying 
to young men of immoral character, but I have felt that it 
would not do—was neither practical, nor would be right. Strictly 
speaking, there is no difference between an immoral and a moral 
young man; there is no exact dividing line between the two, no 
way of knowing or showing that John is a sheep and Harry a 
goat, though one may be decidedly sheepish, the other decidedly 
goatish. Mind you, I would not deny or confound the distinctions 
between right and wrong, morality and immorality. The natural- 
ist may define, and préciser, and accurately class animals, because 
the classes exist. The standard by which you would judge must 
vary according to the age of the country, to the individual who 
uses it. The subject, too, varies from time to time according as the 
condition of the organization varies. An active amativeness ren- 
ders more coloured what a declining one leaves all black and re- 
pulsive; and so on, through all the proprieties. Ah! this imaginary 
line between the righteous and sinners! Of how much uncharit- 
ableness and wrong is it the origin. 

Beware, my dear Mann, oh beware of denying to any youth the 
chances of o’er-wetting the devil, and getting the top of his own 
head uppermost again, by fixing upon him the character of im- 
morality, or what is the same thing, denying the usual marks of 
approval. You may destroy souls. This I know, I could not my- 
self have passed your ordeal when I graduated; I should have 
been obliged to play the hypocrite, or been denied a degree; been 
dismissed, that is, with a very black mark, and perhaps become 


43 Mann was inaugurated president of Antioch College, October 5, 1853. 

44 Ezra Stiles Gannett, pastor of the Arlington Street Unitarian Church. 

45 In his baccalaureate address to the first graduating class (1857), Mann 
declared that Antioch under him would not grant a degree to any student 
upon whose character there was the slightest smirch, and among the disquali- 
fications he listed habitual swearing and the use of tobacco. Under later 
presidents, the standards have been somewhat modified. 
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in consequence the very thing I was mistaken for, a very bad 
man, whereas now I am only an ordinarily bad one, and strive to 
do some good to offset the bad. Mann, I cannot in a few words 
set this matter clearly forth; but I feel in my bones that you are 
on the wrong track here. But, right or wrong, I am ever 
Affectionately yours 
S. G. Howe 
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The Year of Decision: 1846. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1943. Pp. xx, 538. $3.50.) 


Bernard DeVoto’s subject is a moment in American history 
when New England was acted upon rather than acting, when the 
tradition of the Puritans and the fresh insights of the Flowering 
were violently at odds with the forces at work in the nation as a 
whole. The Year of Decision was, of course, the year in which the 
United States advanced to the Pacific and therefore (to adopt 
Mr. DeVoto’s essentially sound but slightly overstated thesis) 
the Civil War became inevitable. The author finds an omen for 
the future of the Union in the reappearance that year of Biela’s 
comet, which “on its way to perihelion ... had split in two.” He 
also uses other analogies derived from physical science. The Far 
West seems to him a centrifugal force drawing America out of 
the past into the future, and making a somewhat introspective 
agrarian nation into an empire and a world power. 

The clearest voices of New England spoke out against this 
course of events. Emerson said the conquered Mexican territory 
was arsenic: it would poison the country. Theodore Parker, Tho- 
reau, Lowell—the attitudes of all these are well known. Believing 
as he does that “the slavery crisis... had been produced by the 
tidal forces—” that is, by causes beyond human control—Mr. De 
Voto can hardly be sympathetic toward the intense moral con- 
demnation of slavery and Manifest Destiny which was New 
England's characteristic contribution to the fateful year. He even 
allows himself something not far from a sneer at the “neurotic 
integrities” of Sumner and Greeley. 

It is no doubt true that debate concerning morality is the least 
fruitful of all forms of historical discussion. But it is equally true 
that the most gifted spokesman for New England in that day had 
a moral judgment to pass upon Mr. Polk and the war which 
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cannot be brought within a universe of discourse established by 
metaphors derived from mechanics, and therefore does not fit 
into Mr. DeVoto’s design. The short section devoted to Parker, 
Emerson, and Thoreau contains almost the only cloudy writing 
in a long book. 

On the other hand, the New England interpretation of the 
war as a conspiracy of the slave interest has already had too much 
attention from historians. And besides, The Year of Decision is 
emphatically not about New England. Although Colonel Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, grandson of Ethan Allen, writing to Longfellow 
from his tent near Corpus Christi about Rossetti’s translations 
of Italian mystics, is a not unimportant spot of color in Mr. 
DeVoto’s heroic canvas, the only New Englander who figures 
prominently in it is Francis Parkman. In studying Parkman, as 
everywhere, the historian has been thorough. Drawing upon the 
unpublished notebooks to supplement The Oregon Trail, he has 
reconstructed Parkman’s itinerary day by day and camp by camp; 
traced his not very orderly comings and goings; noted whom he 
met and mentioned on the trail and who, in turn, met and men- 
tioned him; pondered a neurotic element in Parkman’s attitude 
toward the Sioux: in a word, has once and for all settled the 
business of the famous western trip. But what Mr. DeVoto comes 
out with is the judgment that Parkman did not understand what 
he saw, that he completely missed what might have been the 
greatest of his historical subjects, all because the young Harvard 
graduate, destined to become “our greatest historian,” was never- 
theless “a Brahmin snob,” cut off on that account from compre- 
hension of the trans-Mississippi West. Meeting James Clyman 
(a man whom, for that matter, Mr. DeVoto exalts somewhat un- 
duly), Parkman was in the presence of “a greatness he was not 
able to recognize.” 

Yet this too is distinctly a minor theme among the many which 
Mr. DeVoto skillfully manages. The richness of his materials may 
be gauged from the fact that The Oregon Trail itself is a source 
of only subordinate importance for him, and that he passes by 
with a glance the other two best-known books written by travelers 
through the West that summer—Ruxton’s and Garrard’s. Aside 
from merely casual expeditions, Mr. DeVoto considers at least 
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a dozen civil, military, and mixed groups whose progress out over 
the Plains and the Mountains is to be traced and understood in 
relation to the national destiny. There is, first of all, the invasion 
of Mexico by Taylor and Scott; then Frémont in California, 
the Bear Flag disturbance, Gillespie with his mysterious and 
disappointing secret message, Stockton, Kearny, all the turmoil 
and controversy of that crowded chapter; the advance of the 
Mormons toward a new Canaan in Salt Lake Valley; the move- 
ment of half-anonymous pioneer farmers with their families out 
toward Oregon and California—the force that actually made an 
American victory inevitable, but dramatized here by the spec- 
tacular failure of the Donner party; and then the various travelers 
out the Santa Fé Trail, from Susan Magoffin on her honeymoon 
to the shabby Missouri backwoodsmen who, under Doniphan, 
were to perform the march Mr. DeVoto charmingly calls “Anaba- 
sis in Homespun.” And there are many others—James Clyman 
warning the Donners against Hastings’ “Cut-Off’; Edwin Bryant 
from Kentucky, headed for California and destined to become 
the first American alcalde of San Francisco; Kit Carson’s ride 
from California to New Mexico and back again with Kearny’s 
column; Cooke and the Mormon Battalion. 

This complex narrative, managed with a firmness and vivid- 
ness which can have proceeded only from an absolute steeping of 
the historian in his sources, is kept in perspective by constant 
reference to the endless-political maneuvers in Washington (Polk 
“felt that the greatest of the burdens he was called upon to bear 
was the necessity of fighting a war with Whig generals”) and by 
“Interludes” devoted to such aspects of mid-century American 
society as Stephen Foster’s songs, the hints of the machine age 
in the National Fair of 1846, and William Morton’s first public 
demonstration of anesthesia, in Boston. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. DeVoto has magnificently 
achieved his announced intention: “to realize the pre-Civil War, 
Far Western frontier as personal experience.” This is, as he 
points out, a literary purpose, and he rather self-consciously 
adopts the fiction that he is only an amateur historian, half afraid 
to venture into the preserves of the professionals. It is a graceful 
pose; it would be less amusing and more convincing if Mr. DeVoto 
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had not so resolutely disciplined himself to precisely those rigors 
of documentation, contempt for secondary sources, and thorough- 
ness in detail which make up four-fifths of the ethics of the aca- 
demic guild. If he comports himself in any ways unlike those of 
the professionals, it is in the liveliness of his style, his willing- 
ness to state conclusions even though they might be open to some 
question, and the frankness with which he avows his preferences 
among the characters who people his stage. Frémont, for example, 
becomes (quite justifiably) a buffoon, sometimes dangerous and 
always ridiculous. Lansford Hastings, whose fatuous misdirections 
concerning the route to California brought disaster to the Donner 
group, seems more villainous in proportion as the sufferings of 
the party are made more vivid. And one feels that some energy of 
response from his youth must have crept into Mr. DeVoto’s por- 
traits of the Mormons, who are treated justly but are made to 
seem a slightly comical as well as a horribly persecuted people. 
Mr. DeVoto’s heroes are, first of all, James Clyman, who is pre- 
sented as the greatest of the Far Western pioneers and explorers; 
Stephen Watts Kearny and Winfield Scott, who stand for intelli- 
gence in the midst of bungling and confusion; and, most vividly, 
William Eddy and Mary Ann Graves of the Donner Party, in 
whom the human gallantry which Mr. DeVoto signalizes as his 
most important theme burns with a clear light amid conditions 
which turned their companions into animals. 
Henry Nasu SmIru. 

University of Texas. 


Mr. Justice Holmes. By Francis Biddle. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., was a New Englander born and 
bred; but to call him a typical New Englander might be more 
flattering to the region than to him. He was no more a typical 
American than a typical New Englander, yet perhaps he was 
more at home in wider America than in New England. So much 
has been written of his intellectual outlook and of his judicial 
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work that the significance of Mr. Biddle’s book does not lie in 
adding anything essentially new about the public figure. For this 
he draws on familiar material, though he presents it more neatly 
and compactly than has been done before. The uniqueness of 
Mr. Biddle’s essay is its portrayal of Holmes the human being, 
and the integration of the man, the judge, and the varied intellec- 
tual interests within and without the law which entered into the 
whole. 

Holmes’s relations with his father have been the subject of 
considerable surmising. Some have wrongly assumed that the son 
never spoke of the father because they had never heard him do so. 
Mr. Biddle, however, gives bits here and there which obviously 
are authentic though not in direct quotation. “The Governor” 
had achieved, and that was a spur to the boy. The Governor was 
a great man, but the son wished “he didn’t have so much easy 
small talk for all occasions. ...And those endless puns... . But 
the Governor was all right.” And yet when the Governor told the 
Atlantic about his search for the Captain, the Captain “had the 
same sense that he had had as a child, of the Governor's always, 
as it were, trying to put him where he belonged, to keep him in 
the one relationship as a son, not as an individual human being, 
not, in short, as a man.” And so, says Mr. Biddle, “The good doc- 
tor had the habit of deprecating the boy, long after the boy had 
grown to manhood and had begun to show the greatness that 
was in him.” (Fowler would say “depreciate” but he recognizes 
that “deprecate” may be a compositor’s blunder.) 

So also, Boston and Massachusetts gave less than was craved. 
“When he left Boston and found so easily his stride in a more 
sympathetic surrounding, this sense of unappreciated effort is 
eased; except when, now and again, the feeling of a static and 
stubborn opposition on his Court evokes it.” But at any rate, 
New England was good to come from. The Philadelphia author 
is plainly reporting as well as analyzing when he says: 


The Judge knew himself a New Englander, deep beneath the 
wider culture, the easier gait, which life had brought him. His 
stock was New England to the core—soldiers, clergymen, judges. 
Mrs. Temperance Holmes, his great-grandmother, was typical 
of her sturdy time and race. ... 
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That was it, a thirst for knowledge; and the instinct for cau- 
tion which he had inherited from his great-great-grandmother, 
Temperance Hewet, that was in the very flow of his blood, and 
dictated the thriftiness which seemed to him so altogether wise 
when it led you to wear your second-best overcoat to the funeral 
of a second-rate fellow; in the tenacious way his mind clung to 
the tough belief that life to be good must be hard; that life was 
work, not play; that the simpler virtues brought the rounded 
good. Local traditions and responsibilities had their value. 
Yankee judgment, sound judgment, was a good base, if you 
could leaven it with an occasional unreasoned enthusiasm. 


To such glimpses into the human and the personal, Mr. Biddle 
adds many more. Together they give the most distinctively new 
insight of all the many writings on Holmes, and this without neg- 
lect of much that is more familiar. From letters and addresses 
and judicial opinions there is a sampling to make a rounded and 
well-proportioned record and appraisal of the whole man. There 
may be differences of opinion about some of the appraisals, and 
there may be those who think that Holmes should have been 
made out to be wholly heroic, with none of the frailties to which 
even New England flesh is sometimes heir. Any such self-denying 
ordinance would have left Boswell less than Boswell. Even on 
the intellectual side, Holmes was not uniformly sagacious. His 
economics hardly passes muster in an actual world. But unlike 
some of his colleagues and critics, he did not translate his eco- 
nomics into constitutional strait jackets, though it underlay some 
of his statutory interpretation. At any rate, his figure was so 
great that we can have more confidence in Mr. Biddle’s portrayal 
of his greatness because he puts in all the lines and does not draw 
only those which uncritical adulators might prefer. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts and the Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, though a lawyer, and the Attorney General of the United 
States, though a lawyer, both write about law and life so that it 
is a delight for laymen to read. In this happy instance, the biog- 
rapher is worthy of his subject, both in thought and in style. 
Holmes did not write long opinions, and Biddle has not written 
a long book. Holmes’s brevity and quick stab at what he was 
fond of referring to as the jugular sometimes left him cryptic, 
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even for lawyers. Biddle’s book gains because of its selective art, 
which makes for greater clarity of outline without encumbrance 
of elaboration that at best could merely reinforce and at worst 
would only blur. There is still room for the full-scale study which 
is in preparation in competent hands, but that can only supple- 
ment and not displace this penetrating sketch and essay, which 
in its own frame has a completeness as satisfying as it is rare. 


Tuomas REED POWELL. 
Harvard Law School. 


Indian Place-Names of the Penobscot Valley and the Maine Coast. 
By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. University of Maine Studies, Sec- 
ond Series, Number 55. (Orono, Maine: University Press. 1941. 
Pp. xxix, 272. 2 Maps.) 


This book is an elaborate study of the place-names of Algon- 
quian Indian origin which occur in the Penobscot River valley 
and along the coast of Maine. It presents the first careful work 
that has been done upon Maine place-names and is in general 
very commendable. Both obsolete and extant names of places 
are systematically assembled from Indian deeds, old and recent 
maps, missionary records, and miscellaneous sources. They are 
then examined in geographical sequence with a presentation of 
a more or less complete history and etymology of each name. 
The author has, however, met with irregular success and some 
lacunae occur. 

For example, the author has dealt only superficially with the 
intriguing historical and linguistic problems connected with the 
fabulous city and region of Norumbega (15). Although some 
have thought that the town might represent the ruins of an old 
Norse settlement, there can be no dispute with Mrs. Eckstorm’s 
statement that the name is of Indian origin. The reviewer will 
attempt to trace its history in greater detail. Verrazano explored 
the New England coast in 1524, and the Verrazano map of 1529 
bears a small district called Aranbega. The French privateer, 
Jean Allefonsce, apparently visited the Maine coast about 1540 
and gave a description of the Penobscot River, stating that “fif- 
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teen leagues within this river is a city called Norombergue.” 
Information derived from Allefonsce seems to be responsible 
for the pictorial representation of a city of Norumbega in addi- 
tion to a district of the same name on the famous maps of Mer- 
cator (Gerhard Kremer) of 1541 and 1569, and André Thevet’s 
map of 1575. Later cartographers copied from Mercator, with 
the result that Norumbega appeared on maps issued as late as 
the close of the seventeenth century. A collation of the chief ortho- 
graphic variants from maps indicating a district of Norumbega 
follows: Aranbega, map of Verrazano (1529); Anorombega, first 
map of America by Mercator (1541) and Nancy Globe map 
(c. 1540); Norombega, maps of Mercator (1569), John Dee (1580), 
and DeBry (1596); Norumbega, maps of Ortelius (1570 and 
1579), Lescarbot (1609), N. J. Visscher (1656), Blaeu (1662), and 
Montanus (1673); Norimbega, map of André Thevet (1575); 
Noronbergue, map of Champlain (1612); Norembegua, map of 
De Laet (1630). The ending of the word is undoubtedly the 
Penobscot Indian! or Abenaki nominal suffix -pek”, “body of 
water without a constant current” (compare Penobscot sdpek*, 
“ocean,” and ppapek”, “pond, lagoon”). The meaning of the 
first portion of the term cannot be ascertained accurately, since 
the many orthographic varianis make it difficult to guess how the 
name was pronounced (an often insuperable problem in attempt- 
ing to translate old place-names). Aladmapek*, “underneath body 
of water,” and alamapek*e, “under the water, below the surface,” 
would seem to approximate a correct interpretation if we follow 
the earliest recorded forms of the word. One Penobscot Indian, 
Newell Gabriel, gave considerable thought to the meaning of 
Norumbega and believed it came from ndlamapeke, “the water is 
open downstream.” Perhaps the term arose as the result of Ver- 
razano’s misunderstanding some native. Allefonsce may have 
copied from Verrazano and appears to have supplied Mercator 
with fictitious information. 

Pentagoet or Petagouet (192) is probably not a true Indian 
place-name and may have arisen from Champlain’s misunder- 


1 All Penobscot language terms are taken from the reviewer's field notes 
collected between 1932 and 1939, from various Penobscot Indians (Andrew 
Dana, Francis and Sylvia Stanislaus, Newell Gabriel, Emma Ranco, and others). 
They are recorded in normalized phonetic (or phonemic) transcription. 
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standing the discourse of an Indian. The Penobscot pétaket, “he 
who lands, comes ashore in a boat,” seems the best solution. Mrs. 
Eckstorm’s analysis cannot be correct. While it is true the stem 
pan- means “down, descending,” and -tak” is “river, navigable 
stream (by canoe) with a current,” still the Penobscot term for 
“falls” is pantak~, the initial stem being different. Thus, neither 
of the first two vowels of “falls” is similar to the first two in the 
French form. Furthermore, the correct locative form is pantakok, 
“at the falls,” which makes Mrs. Eckstorm’s interpretation impos- 
sible. 

The etymology of the Kennebec River (142) has long been in a 
state of confusion. If the early recorded forms, Kinibeki (Lescar- 
bot, 1609), Kinibequi (Biard, 1611), and Kenebecka, Kenebeke 
(Smith, 1614) are correct, then the name is the equivalent of 
Penobscot kinipek™, “large, still body of water,” and this is the 
only correct meaning. Mrs. Eckstorm, however, says it means 
“long, quiet water.” This correctly corresponds to Penobscot 
k*anipek™, but there is only the Quinebequy of Champlain’s map 
of 1613 to support this contention. Others have been misled by 
the similarity of the name to Ojibwa kinépik, “serpent,” but this 
word does not occur in any eastern Algonquian language. 

The author’s analyses of most other place-names are more 
accurate. For example, Passadumkeag (47-48) is Penobscot 
pasitamkik, a locative form meaning “at the place beyond the 
gravel bar.” It is a compound of pasit-, pasizi, “over, beyond,” 
and -amki, “gravelly or sandy place, shoal, bar, beach.” Patagum- 
kis or Pattagumpus (63) is Penobscot patakamkehsak, “at the 
place where the river sand or gravel moves backward,” from 
pataki, “backward.” 

The poor hearing and recording of the phonetically untrained 
account for many place-names which are impossible to translate 
with finality. To this difficulty often may be added the corruption 
of pronunciation produced by time. Thus, the correct name of 
Freese Island (46) in Argyle is nawatkémakanok, “at the old cul- 
tivated place,” since there were anciently extensive cornfields 
there. A place in Greenbush at the head of Sugar Island (41) is 
called pimsk*amkihtak®, “crooked, gravelly river,” being a com- 
pound of pimskikan, “it is crooked, diagonal, biased,” and ele- 
ments previously cited. 
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Besides the simple recording of the significance of place-names, 
Mrs. Eckstorm has revealed some facts of great importance to 
the prehistorian and archaeologist. Along most of the coast 
of Maine she has found place-names of Etchemin (the language 
spoken with slight dialectic variation by both the Malecite and 
Passamaquoddy tribes) and Micmac origin which can be taken 
as valuable testimony of the occupancy of the region by these 
tribes in prehistoric times. That the Passamaquoddies once lived 
much farther west than they do today and occupied much of 
the district about Penobscot Bay and parts of the lower Penob- 
scot Valley is evident from ancient geographical names. In the 
Penobscot language, Kenduskeag (Bangor) is kdteskik (15), “at 
the place or land of the eel weirs,” which is an old borrowing 
from Passamaquoddy. The term for “eel” in Penobscot is ndhamo, 
and in Passamaquoddy it is kat. The names for Belfast (69) and 
other points along Penobscot Bay are also of Passamaquoddy 
origin. Fortunately, other evidence can be presented to support 
this contention. On Lescarbot’s map of 1609 the Etchemins are 
shown occupying a territory extending along the coast from the 
Kennebec to the St. Croix. In 1605 George Waymouth took down 
a brief vocabulary from the Indians whom he captured off Pema- 
quid, Thomaston, and the lower Penobscot Bay.? Although for 
the most part it seems to be pure Penobscot or Abenaki, there 
are some undoubted Passamaquoddy terms recorded, such as 
shamogoon, “water.” This evidence would suggest that at the 
time of earliest European contact there were some Passama- 
quoddies lingering about Penobscot Bay but that most of the 
natives at that time were Abenaki. It would seem that the main 
Etchemin occupation was at a considerably earlier date. Among 
modern Penobscot speakers, those whose ancestors came from 
the lower Penobscot River and Bay employ some grammatical 
forms and vocabulary that approach the Passamaquoddy lan- 
guage, while those whose families came from the villages on the 
upper Penobscot and Kennebec use the pure Abenaki tongue. 
For example, the numeral “five” in Penobscot is pdlenask~, al- 
though many Penobscots whose ancestors came from the lower 


2 Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus; or Purchas His Pilgrims 
(Glasgow, 1906), xvitI, 358-359. 
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river or bay use nan, which is either a cognate or a borrowing 
corresponding to Passamaquoddy nan. 

On the whole Mrs. Eckstorm has done well with a very labori- 
ous task. Many of the interpretations of place-names in this book 
should not be accepted as final—many of them probably never 
will be translated with absolute certainty. Unless one knows 
exactly how the original Indian word was pronounced in terms 
of the significant sounds of the native language, all translations 
should be accepted only with great caution. It is to be hoped 
that someone in the future will undertake a similar study of the 
place-names of the remaining parts of Maine. In conclusion, no 
words could be more appropriate than those of the author when 
she says: 


The day is past when our Indian names were the butt of foolish 
laughter, to be distorted, mutilated, displaced by trivial appella- 
tions. All Indian place-names had a local pertinency; in recover- 
ing the meaning and the correct form of the names we enlarge 
our horizons and make home a more romantic place to live in. 
These old names are the colored curtains which hang beside the 
windows through which we look back into the beginnings of 
human living here; for ages upon ages countless human beings 
have lived and toiled and suffered here, and have left only— 
these names. 


FRANK T. SIEBERT, JR. 
Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 


History of Bigotry in the United States. By Gustavus Myers. (New 
York: Random House. 1943. Pp. viii, 504. $3.50.) 


This book has much to commend it. That it should have been 
written at all is encouraging, for American historians have always 
found it too easy to congratulate their country upon its achieve- 
ments in religious freedom while neglecting its accomplishments 
in bigotry and intolerance. Gustavus Myers, in this volume 
completed just before his death, has helped to remedy the neglect. 
Furthermore, he has not flattered our own enlightened genera- 
tion by confining his account to the persecutions of the remote 
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past. The greater part of his book deals with the period since 
the Civil War, emphasizing the rising tide of anti-semitism. The 
emphasis, it must be admitted, is just, for bigotry and intolerance 
seem to be growing in this country at the present time, instead of 
subsiding. 

Readers of this journal will be interested in the interpretation 
of the Puritans. Myers has taken care to demonstrate that in the 
art of intolerance the Puritans were not originators but mere 
copyists, taught by more skilled practitioners in England and 
Europe. New Englanders, however, should find little comfort in 
the book as a whole, for their section plays far too conspicuous a 
role in it. The burning of the Ursuline convent in Charlestown 
and the Know-Nothing riots in Lawrence are only two of the 
fruits of our religious narrowness. Had Gustavus Myers lived a 
year longer, he might have added another chapter—on the cam- 
paign against birth-control in Massachusetts. 

Unfortunately, the value of the book as a historical argument 
against intolerance is marred by a style so ponderous and abstruse 
that no one who might be enlightened by it is likely to read very 
far in it. It will be valued principally as a factual catalogue of 
America’s sins—up to the year 1942—against one of the Four 
Freedoms. 


EpmunNp S. MorGAn. 
Cambridge. 


The Connecticut Wits. By Leon Howard. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 453. $4.50.) 


At length, the group of writers in the lower Connecticut valley 
who made themselves nationally celebrated between 1770 and 
1800 have received both authoritative and competent treatment 
in Professor Howard’s book. By wisely omitting from present 
consideration the lesser writers on the fringe of the group and 
elevating David Humphreys to a place beside the familiar trin- 
ity, Trumbull, Dwight, and Barlow, he has presented four very 
substantial figures, with a discussion of their literary develop- 
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ment and output which will not need to be superseded. Though 
professing not to deal with their biographies, he has nevertheless 
presented both the formative influences and the chief events in 
their careers and interpreted their personalities with sufficient 
fullness to make them distinct figures moving against the back- 
ground of the life and thought of their time. 

The author’s method has been to use an excellently informative 
chapter, “Yale College, 1763~78,” as a springboard, since all four 
of his writers were in varying degrees shaped by their college 
experience, after which he turns to parallel treatments, in suc- 
cessive chapters, of the four careers through the Revolutionary 
period. Two interchapters deal with the collaboration of the 
Wits in the Anarchiad, 1786-1787, and the Greenfield Hill period 
of Dwight’s work; and then the literary activities of Humphreys, 
Dwight, and Barlow are traced to their conclusions. A summariz- 
ing chapter called “Blazed Trails” contains what tempered en- 
thusiasm Professor Howard has retained after perusing the 
“seventy-five books and numerous miscellaneous compositions of 
the Wits.” Though justly denying their claims to having greatly 
influenced the course of the Revolution and succeeding events 
in American history, put forward by earlier literary historians 
who have not known much else to say about them, he does find 
a surprising number of “firsts” to assign to their several credits. 

The volume lacks the footnote references which usually accom- 
pany such studies as this, and scholars following in the author’s 
footsteps will have to ferret out for themselves his numerous 
quotations, with the aid of such directions by the author as 
would not encumber his pages. In compensation, he has supplied 
a very complete checklist of the books, miscellaneous publications, 
and manuscript remains of Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, and 
Humphreys, including works doubtfully attributed to them; and 
extended bibliographical notes for each chapter which “amount 
to short essays on sources of information not otherwise indicated 
in the text.” These prove much more valuable through their 
comparative evaluation than a mere weighted list of titles could 
be. Omitted with other “earlier discussions of the Wits which 
had not been particularly informative” is Parrington’s introduc- 
tion to the Connecticut Wits volume in the American Authors 
Series. Parrington was, to be sure, constitutionally incapable of 
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an understanding estimate of the Wits, but he perhaps deserves 
mention as the first to call serious attention to Barlow’s political 
writings in Europe. 

The four fully-rounded figures which emerge in the book are 
in general those with which we are familiar. Humphreys, always 
considerable of a “stuffed shirt”—“his superficiality was . . . honest 
and wholehearted,”—is recognized for more veracious reproduc- 
tion of the Yankee rural dialect than that of Tyler. Trumbull, 
“with a chip on his shoulder and an olive branch in his hand,” 
was timid and tentative even when dealing with revolutions and 
slapdash Hudibrastic machinery; and his numerous unnamed 
“enemies” were even in his time so hard to identify that one 
supects them of being mostly imaginary. Barlow, least influenced 
of all by his somewhat fragmentary residence at Yale, had the 
truest comprehension of his time, as shown by his Prospectus of 
a National Institution to Be Established in the United States, 
anticipating the scope which Thomas Jefferson and Thomas 
Cooper were later to advocate for a university in Virginia. He 
appeals most to modern readers generally, and apparently to 
Professor Howard as well. Timothy Dwight, dogmatic as he was 
on many points, had nearly as many others on which “he never 
could make up his mind” as did Henry Adams. Any “major 
hypothesis affecting the whole of society so completely dazzled 
his eyes that he regularly turned them away and, instead, con- 
templated the defects in the character of the man who presented 
it.” Always excited by ideas far removed from his own experience, 
he became “agitated ...far beyond the limits of his customary 
good sense” in the presence of revolutionary hypotheses, especially 
when they were French, and raged “against philosophy itself as 
an aberration of the mind.” One is left wondering what the 
result upon his orthodoxies might have been if he either had not 
been raised to the seat of the mighty at Yale or had ever taken 
an intimate look at Europe as Barlow and Humphreys did. 

All the group were “hag-ridden by self-consciousness and aware- 
ness of precedents,” especially during the college and Revolu- 
tionary periods; and an important part of Professor Howard's 
study has been an investigation of the British models and critical 
theories, mostly avowed, which the Wits selected to follow. Be- 
sides the supposed contemporary political influence of M’Fingal, 
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the author also shows the Hartford Friendly Club as an organ- 
ized social gathering for literary collaboration to be a myth. 
The index of The Connecticut Wits, while not exhaustive, is 
adequate, and the presswork is excellent. Only three or four mis- 
prints caught an eye fairly accustomed to such slips. “Royal,” for 
“Royall,” Tyler appears on page 264, and Dennie’s Port Folio 
appears as the Philadelphia Portfolio (322). Archbishop Land 
was contemporary with Charles I, not Charles II (83). 

Far outweighing the virtue of negative correctness, however, is 
that of an admirable prose style which without striving to be en- 
tertaining nevertheless enlivens the serious discussion of a body 
of writings that possess relatively little juice of their own. 
Professor Howard’s mastery of phrase adds pungency to such 
penetrative sentences as 


These sermons reveal Dwight’s mind in its most characteristic 
activity—acutely perceiving new ideas and methodically and in- 
geniously adapting them to his own inability toe imagine anything 
better than he had experienced in person or had read about in 
the Scriptures. 


His concluding estimates of Barlow and Dwight are not only 
sound analyses of their personalities as writers but also fine speci- 
mens of scholarly writing. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the author’s occasional shrewd comments on parallels 
between the ideas and outlook of the Connecticut Wits and those 
of our own time. 


MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 


Master Mariner: The Life and Voyages of Amasa Delano. By 
James B. Connolly. (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1943- Pp. vi, 324. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


In 1817 Captain Amasa Delano, a retired Duxbury shipmaster, 
published an account of his experiences, entitled Narrative of 
Voyages and Travels. It contains much that is interesting, but the 
book is not light reading. Now, after a century and a quarter, 
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James B. Connolly, a man well known for his books about sea- 
farers, has written the same adventures in different language. 
Our debt to him is great. 

Mr. Connolly's book opens with Delano, at twenty-six, about 
to embark as second officer on the ship Massachusetts from Boston 
for Canton. The voyage was important only because it took 
Delano to China, where, his ship having been sold, he signed as 
Lieutenant on the Panther, a British naval vessel, one of a squad- 
ron which was starting on a cruise of exploration and trade to 
the South Pacific. The cruise lasted for three years, and at the end 
of it Delano found himself back in Canton. Here he fell in with 
William Stewart, captain of the ship Eliza, bought one third of 
her, and with Stewart set sail for Ostend with sugar. They put 
in, leaking, at Mauritius and learned that Holland was at war; 
so they sold the ship and bought a captured Dutch vessel, which 
they took to India with cotton. At Calcutta, through complex 
financial maneuvers, they were done out of their vessel, and 
Delano took passage home with nothing but experience to show 
for five years at sea. 

Four years later, he and his brother were off on a sealing voyage 
to the South Pacific in the Perseverance, a ship which they had 
built themselves. They were gone three years, and cleared enough 
to justify another voyage to the South Pacific in two vessels. At 
the end of this cruise, Mr. Connolly gives us a flashback covering 
Delano’s early days, when he served in the army, went privateer- 
ing, worked in his father’s shipyard in Duxbury, and commanded 
vessels on West Indian voyages. The Captain’s last years at sea 
were spent running the Embargo of 1807. He passed his declining 
years in Boston, teaching navigation and writing his book. 

Even this bald summary will show that Captain Delano’s 
voyages furnish ample material for a truthful adventure story, 
and Mr. Connolly has told it in colloquial style—too colloquial, 
indeed, for some of us, who take exception to such phrases as 
“Amasa was feeling swell” (82); “He was sweating peppermints” 
(37. 97); “A diplomatic flop” (110); “Amasa mustered a bawling 
out” (111); “Amasa’s early religious training was taking an awful 
beating” (123); “His pants pocket” (150); “The prospect had 
Amasa worried” (194); “The gentry... went into real rough 
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action” (196); “Amasa was peeved” (215). Such phraseology is 
unworthy of a man who can write English like that which we find 
in Mr. Connolly's chapter, ““The Quest of the Cup,” in his Book 
of the Gloucester Fishermen. 

Most of us believe that east is east and west is west, no matter 
in what direction we are traveling; but Mr. Connolly is less dog- 
matic. On page 17 we find “...the Pelew Islands... were east- 
ward of the Philippines (eastward for a ship sailing from China).” 
And again, “Captain James Cook had begun a survey of a bay 
that he thought extended through the Island of New Guinea at 
its easterly end—easterly for China-bound ships” (53). It is pre- 
sumptuous for a landsman to challenge nautical statements by a 
man of such wide experience at sea as Mr. Connolly, but it is 
hard to remain silent when one’s faith in fundamentals is shaken. 

However, thanks to Mr. Connolly, Captain Delano has risen 
from obscurity, his adventures made available once more. And 
since they are at once lively reading and important maritime 
history, the book has double value. 


H. C. Kirrrepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


The Life of Margaret Fuller. By Madeleine B. Stern. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1943. Pp. xvi, 549. $3-75-) 


Of Margaret Fuller, Thomas Carlyle once said: “Margaret was 
a great creature, but we have no full biography of her yet. We 
want to know what time she got up in the morning, and what 
sort of shoes and stockings she wore.” Miss Stern’s biography 
succeeds in doing just this. As she remarks in her Foreword: 
“Here Margaret Fuller walks again, her blue chenille cord knotted 
in her hair, her carbuncle ring glittering on her finger, speaks 
again the words she actually spoke, thinks again the thoughts 
that once were hers.” Such an undertaking could be performed, 
of course, only if there were available such an extraordinary mass 
of personal information as is comprised in the seventeen volumes 
of Fuller Manuscripts in the Harvard College Library, including 
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Margaret’s extended Journal, and the Fuller Papers in the Boston 
Public Library. These, taken together, present material for every 
phase of her life, from her infancy to her tragic death off Fire 
Island, July 19, 1850. “Once the details were discovered,” the 
writer says, she had only to assemble them “in such a way that 
they would make the past live again. No lengthy quotations, no 
impersonal comments were allowed to intrude upon the picture.” 

Miss Stern’s method is familiar to readers of her articles on 
Margaret Fuller and Louisa May Alcott in the New England 
Quarterly. Using details from the journals for Margaret’s own 
thoughts, acts, and appearances, combined with background data 
derived from literally hundreds of books, letters, and published 
articles which contribute items for a picture of life in Cambridge, 
Groton, New York, London, Paris, Rome, or Florence, she pre- 
sents a series of connected scenes and episodes which sum up to 
a total impression that cannot fail to be accurate. 

The resulting product is neither fictional biography nor bio- 
graphical fiction, but it partakes of the characteristics of both 
types. It has the interest and vividness of a story, yet every detail 
included can be verified by documentation from the scores of 
references given in the bibliographical notes for each chapter. 
Nine illustrations give further reality to Margaret, Ossoli, and 
her father’s family; and the front and back end-papers are used 
for charts of her maternal and paternal ancestry, respectively. 
The book is adequately indexed. 

Miss Stern’s portrait is not so much a novel one as one enriched 
and given vitality by its accumulation of fresh details. The ex- 
treme self-consciousness, the princess complex, the abnormal intel- 
lectual maturity and resulting loneliness except for the apprecia- 
tion of younger members of the Transcendentalist group, the 
self reliance, the frequent illnesses, the underlying hunger for 
human affection which we have associated with Margaret Fuller, 
all appear. So also do the surprising number of the more alert 
minds of her time, in America and England and on the Conti- 
nent, with whom she came into brief or lasting contact during 
her life. All in all, this is a valuable addition to the earlier biog- 
raphies of one of the most remarkable women of America. 


MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 
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The Friendly Mountains: Green, White, and Adirondacks. Edited 
by Roderick Peattie. (New York: The Vanguard Press. 1942. 
Pp. xii, 341. $3.50.) 


Sensitive New Englanders, used to having Westerners sneer 
at their mountains as low-grade molehills, will bask in the en- 
thusiasm which Mr. Peattie brings to this book. A Nebraskan by 
birth, he has “a consuming passion for mountains and wide ex- 
perience in .hem. His Mountain Geography is perhaps the only 
general book in English concerned with the principles of moun- 
tain life.” But although he has seen “the Sierra Nevada of two 
continents”; known as “the Blue Ridge of the Carolinas and the 
Jura of France, the San Juans of Colorado and the Karawankens 
of Austria”; visited “the Alps in all seasons and moods,” and 
made friends with “the Pyrenees, the Dalmatian Mountains, and 
the Sierra Guadarrama”; his own mountain cabin is in the Ta- 
conics of Vermont. He comes right out and says New England 
mountains “need no apology.” Every New Englander knows that, 
but it is heartening to have expert support. 

It is heartening, too, to find that Mr. Peattie and his collabora- 
tors not only appreciate the “friendly and gracious” mountains 
of the Northeast, but give good reasons. Professor Balk, of Mount 
Holyoke, writes of mountain geology; Dr. Victor Conrad tells of 
mountain weathers and climates; and Dr. Hugh Raup has a 
chapter on “Adventures in Mountain Botany.” These three schol- 
ars find the Green, White, and Adirondack ranges full of scientific 
interest, and what they write will add to the knowledge and 
pleasure of any thoughtful camper or climber. Three other con- 
tributors supply chapters equally rewarding for those who want 
to know the mountains well. “The Round of Nature in the 
Friendly Mountains” is Mr. Henry Potter's; “How to Enjoy the 
Mountains in Summer,” with its excellent advice for walkers on 
mountain trails, is Mr. Louis Puffer’s; and Miss Katharine Toll 
addresses the great army of ski enthusiasts in her “Winter Sports 
in the Four Ranges.” The “History of the Mountain Settlement,” 
by Zephine Humphrey, tells something of the first French explora- 
tions in the Adirondacks, and of the opening of the White and 
Green Mountains to settlers and vacationers. 

Obviously, since it touches on so many topics, the book ex- 
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hausts no one of them, but it should prove an excellent starting 
point for further reading in mountain lore. Well illustrated with 
a series of photographs, the book will make new friends for the 
“friendly mountains.” For those who already count them as 
friends, it should supply whatever consolation good reading can 
give in days when the peaks themselves are for most of us out of 
reach. . 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 

Harvard University. 


The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes. By Max Lerner. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1943. Pp. 474. $4.00.) 


This glorified anthology of Holmes’s writings is divided into 
three parts—“Campaigns of Life and Law,” “Supreme Court Jus- 
tice,” and “The Savor of Life.” The first consists of selected arti- 
cles and speeches on a wide range of topics from 1861 to 1900, 
together with the outstanding opinions written by Holmes as a 
member of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; the 
second, of about fifty opinions, many of them dissenting, as a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court; the third, of 
speeches and articles from 1900 to 1932, capped by about thirty 
letters to William James, John Wu, and Sir Frederick Pollock. 
The volume contains no writings of Holmes not previously pub- 
lished. 

This is the most interesting collection of Holmes’s writings in 
print. The selection and arrangement in every field are excellent. 
His United States Supreme Court opinions, which bulk far larger 
than any other group of his writings, are particularly well se- 
lected and arranged, possibly because the anthologist is a profes- 
sional editor and political scientist rather than a lawyer. If the 
book were an anthology and nothing more, it would be a valuable 
contribution to the Holmes literature. 

A most important feature of the book, however, is the intro- 
ductions and commentaries. The opening general introduction, 
entitled “Holmes: A Personal History,” a biographical sketch 
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and appraisal, is as replete with keen analyses and as quotable 
as Holmes’s own writings. “While Holmes’s motivations,” says 
Lerner, 


were those of a legal craftsman determined not to see his craft 
distorted, the consequences of his opinions reached to the living 
standards of the common man and his struggles for dignity. . . . 
He fought with courage and with subtlety. Where by yielding 
ground slightly he could get the rest of the Court to go along with 
him, he did so. But where no compromise was possible, he con- 
tinued to speak forth, with a magisterial manner and a summary 
brevity which infuriated his opponents just as much as it delight- 
ed his followers. And followers he did have. For the young lawyers 
and the students still in the law schools, looking about them for 
some figure who rose above the deadening plains of legal commer- 
cialism and judicial complacency, some veteran who could give 
them hope that they would not become the mercenaries of a cor- 
porate economy, Holmes became a symbol. 


Another notable passage occurs a few pages later: 


He has a serenity even in his moments of anger or near-despair, 
an assurance even in the midst of skepticism. ... He was at once 
buoyant and unfooled. The most striking thing about him was 
that he refused to live in a closed universe. He was a great spokes- 
man of our Constitutional tradition because he was a great 
enough conservative to stretch the framework of the past to ac- 
commodate at least some of the needs of the present. He saw 
himself as part of the army of historic movement, whose “black 
= he saw “stretching away against the unattainable 

y.” 


That is different, however, from saying that he was a conscious 
militant in the armies of social change. To lay violent siege to 
history was as little in his temperament as to shake his fist at the 
cosmos. ... He was part of no movement. What he said and wrote 
did not grow out of the current social experience or the emerging 
cultural forces. They were rather the reaping of past experience 
and the extraction of its full implications by a man who was con- 
tent enough with life, but who did not feel God enough to hem 
in those whose passion for change was greater than his. 


Lerner’s sketches of the background of «he fifty or more United 
States Supreme Court opinions included in the book are another 
feature. They are remarkably clear, unbiased, and concise, and 
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contribute greatly to an understanding of the opinions to which 
they relate. Many of Lerner’s thoughts expressed in this and 
other parts of the book are familiar to those who have read his 
“Ideas are Weapons” and “Ideas for the Ice Age,” but they lose 
none of their force or validity in this new setting. 

BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. 
Washington. 


William Lawrence: Later Years of a Happy Life. By Henry Knox 
Sherrill. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1943. Pp. vii, 
179. $2.00.) 


Most men upon retiring live quiet and uneventful lives which 
merit but a few pages in their biographies. William Lawrence, 
after his retirement at the end of thirty-four years as Bishop of 
the Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts, led almost as strenuous 
a life as he had while on active duty; and his influence, instead 
of decreasing, increased as his wise judgment was continually 
sought on an endless variety of problems by leaders in many 
walks of life. His physical and mental vigor is revealed by the 
fact that in the first months of the last year of his life, his ninety- 
first, “he offered prayer at the second inauguration of Governor 
Saltonstall; spoke for over two hours at a meeting of the Clericus 
Club, composed of Episcopal clergymen; was elected an honorary 
member of the Society of the Cincinnati and accepted with a 
speech; addressed a meeting of the Church Home Society; gave 
an address over the radio entitled ‘Defense of America’; made the 
prayer at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society; and spoke to a gathering of Red 
Cross workers.” 

The degree of interest in this volume will vary in accordance 
with the reader’s acquaintance with Bishop Lawrence and his 
interest in the things with which the Bishop was most concerned. 
Surely those who knew him will be agreed upon at least one 
feature of the book, namely, that his heirs made the happiest 
possible choice in their selection of his successor, Dr. Sherrill, 
the present Bishop of Massachusetts, as biographer. For years 
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Bishop Sherrill enjoyed such an intimate friendship with Bishop 
Lawrence that the latter was wont to talk over with him all impor- 
tant matters, and at the same time Bishop Sherrill was ever eager 
to secure the older man’s judgment concerning difficult problems 
in the diocese. So completely has the author caught the spirit of 
Bishop Lawrence that the volume seems not only to be a continua- 
tion of the latter’s own autobiography, but to have been the work 
of the same pen. The similarity in unerring clarity and natural 
dignity of style between the quoted entries in Bishop Lawrence's 
diary and the biography itself bears unmistakable testimony to 
this. 

Furthermore, the volume presents a remarkable illustration of 
a biographer’s self-effacement. Surely anyone who did not know 
of the relation between the two men would never guess from 
reading the book that their lives were inextricably bound to- 
gether, both officially and in intimate association. 

While the story of Bishop Lawrence's continued effort on 
behalf of the Episcopal Theological School, Harvard University, 
Groton School, the Church Pension Fund, and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital are engagingly described, the author presents 
hitherto unpublished accounts of a number of the Bishop's 
associations, suth as his action in relation to the Sacco-Vauzetti 
Case and his estimate of “the so-called Group Movement.” The 
entire book affords a delightful portrait of a Christian gentleman 
and an outstanding citizen of New England. It is indeed more 
“Memories of a Happy Life.” 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Cambridge. 


John Bach McMaster, American Historian. By Eric F. Goldman. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 
194. $2.00.) 


On three scores, this volume takes a high place in the literature 
of American historiography. It is the first careful analysis of the 
method of the most important American pioneer in social history. 
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It documents the relation between the social philosophy of 
McMaster and his historical interpretations and judgments. In 
spite of its generally critical character, the book makes abun- 
dantly clear the significant contributions of McMaster to histori- 
cal studies. In addition, the sensitive use of the McMaster manu- 
scripts has resulted in a warm, living picture of the historian, 
the publicist, and the man. 

Shortly after the appearance of the first volume of The History 
of the People of the United States in 1883, the Boston Transcript 
sharply rebuked McMaster for having plagiarized Macaulay. In 
an impressive number of instances Dr. Goldman has, through a 
meticulous analysis of the materials McMaster used, shown that 
he frequently paraphrased both primary and secondary sources 
without indicating the source; that he was careless, from the point 
of view of our own time, in his very loose use of quotation marks; 
and that in some cases his uncritical and faulty method led to 
important errors. Thus, to cite a single instance, McMaster de- 
voted a page to a discussion of a Massachusetts House Committee 
report which in fact was the minority report of the Committee. 
Dr. Goldman has shown, with much skill and with a charming 
urbanity, how the anti-Jeffersonian, industrialist, sound-money, 
and McKinley presuppositions of McMaster affected his selec- 
tion and interpretation of facts, his judgments, and his general- 
izations. 

New Englanders will be interested to know that the young, 
unknown historian was received much more cordially at the 
American Antiquarian Society and at the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society than he was at the New York Historical Society, in 
spite of the fact that he was a native of the metropolis! The 
special student of New England history will note that McMaster 
accorded a far less important place in the nation’s history to New 
England than many other historians had done. His volumes were 
notable for the attention they gave to the Middle States, the West, 
and the South. In moving away from mere sectional emphases, 
McMaster was reflecting the new nationalism: his dominant 
theme was the extension of political rights to the plain people 
and the material gains of the nation. 

In spite of the fact that the McMaster volumes are marred by 
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dubious use of sources and secondary accounts, by faulty organi- 
zation, and by obvious bias, they are nevertheless, as Dr. Goldman 
shows with appreciation, significant and praiseworthy. In The 
History of the People of the United States, one could read, for 
the first time, extensive accounts of rural and urban everyday 
living, of American transportation, of inventions, of the growth 
of the West, and of the main trends in education, literature, and 
the arts. The generally enthusiastic reception accorded to this 
history indicated that a new era in American historical writing 
had begun. 


MERLE CurtTi. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Songs of American Sailormen. By Joanna C. Colcord. With an 
Introduction by Lincoln Colcord. (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company. 1938. Pp. 212. $4.50.) 


This book is essentially a revised and enlarged edition of the 
same author’s Roll and Go, which appeared nineteen years ago 
and has been long out of print. Its almost twice as many pages are 
the result of more lavish page layout, larger type, some excellent 
drawings by Gordon Grant, increased critical notes, and a score 
or so added songs. 

The truthfulness with which the author presents her picture 
of salt-water lyricism inheres less in her employment of the aca- 
demic method of proving her authority than in her own person- 
ality and background. As the daughter of a sailing ship master 
(himself a zealous singer) and born on the sea where she spent 
most of her girlhood, the songs she collected were all but her own. 
What better authority could be asked for? 

The author recognizes rightly that the sea-songs are mostly land- 
produced and land-sung. Even many of the seaman’s work songs, 
the shanties proper (she chooses that spelling and espouses, not 
unreasonably, the word’s connection with the shanty where the 
lumberjacks indulged in the same sort of singing), smell of the 
soil as well as of tar. John Henry’s hammer, for example, appears 
in one of the sea ditties. 
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Miss Colcord acknowledges also the even more definitely land- 
made character of the forecastle songs. When the one-time lands- 
men came together during the dog watch and chased away their 
lonesome feelings with the English folk-song ““The Derby Ram,” 
the situation was just the same as when the lonesome loggers 
foregathered in the bunk house and someone struck up the sea 
song “Henry Martin.” 

The songs developed, as the author rightly senses, during the 
decades when American-built ships were supreme on salt water, 
or from shortly after the Revolution up to the time when steam 
brought its own revolution in seafaring ways. But Miss Colcord 
recognizes that this was only the heyday of such singing, and that 
the precursors of the songs were of far earlier times and sung 
then by the sea folk of the British Isles. Her pages bring proof of 
this. “Captain Kidd” (he was hanged in 1701), “Ye Parliament 
of England,” “You Gentlemen of England” (“Stormy Winds do 
Blow”), “The Golden Vanity,” “The Banks of Newfoundland” 
(“Van Diemen’s Land”), and others are examples in point. 

While British and American folk songs have a way of sticking 
pretty closely to their glebe in subject matter and in melody, 
and of remaining thus quite national, the seafarer feels influences 
from the lands he touches, and his songs reflect them. Two exam- 
ples out of many: “Slav Ho” got its tune straight from the Ger- 
man folk song “Es ritten drei Reiter zum Tore hinaus”; and the 
amphibious “Hinky-Dinky Parley-voo” has melodic and textual 
roots in the lyricism of England, Germany, France, and America. 

The sailor was a great cusser. He cussed in his songs, too. But 
that wouldn’t do in a book like Miss Colcord’s. This reviewer 
deplores the filthy language of much of today’s book and stage 
literature and the much worse double-meanings in popular song 
and film; but he could not but regret Miss Colcord’s nice substi- 
tutes for sailor adjectives and epithets, and found himself wishing 
for just a little sea salt. 

The author's tunes, too, are musically quite respectable, too 
respectable to convince those who know something of folkways 
in singing. If she had weicomed to her staffs here and there the 
folk singers’ inevitable divergences from art standards, if she had 
given us in notes what she describes as “melancholy wavering” 
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and other features which we know must have ornamented the 
real singing of her cunes, these melodies would have fitted better 
into the lyric scene which she depicts otherwise so truthfully and 
charmingly. 

GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Shock of Recognition. The Development of Literature in 
the United States Recorded by the Men Who Made It. Edited 
by Edmund Wilson. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 1943. Pp. xv, 1290. $5.00.) 


Mr. Edmund Wilson over a period of years has written exten- 
sively and brilliantly about individual American writers, but 
The Shock of Recognition marks the first of what it is hoped will 
be more sustained and exhaustive examinations of the American 
literary scene. In this novel and un-academic anthology, Mr. 
Wilson has gathered together some of the letters, diaries, essays, 
and poems which reveal the inter-connectedness of the American 
literary minds from Lowell’s pronouncements on Poe to the 
Sherwood Anderson-Van Wyck Brooks correspondence. These 
documents register “the shock of recognition” (the phrase is 
Melville’s) which made American writers aware of one another’s 
genius and shortcomings. In short, this is mainly a collection of 
statements by American writers on other American writers, 
although Mr. Wilson feels obliged to include such a work as 
Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Literature and Mal- 
larmé’s magnificent sonnet on Poe, if only to make clear, he says, 
the “consciousness of Europe of us.” Each selection is prefaced 
by a concise and informative introduction in which Mr. Wilson 
mingles familiar information with trenchant observations of his 
own. The introductions to J. J. Chapman, Henry Adams, and 
H. L. Mencken are particularly fine. 

But when it comes to the selections themselves, some of Mr. 
Wilson’s readers will be puzzled by his preferences and omissions. 
Whether or not they share his enthusiasm for Poe, they will agree 
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that Poe is not inordinately represented; but why, they may ask, 
does the editor devote one hundred pages to Bayard Taylor? 
Why exclude Margaret Fuller, who did a good deal of shocking 
herself, and who, in turn, was extremely sensitive to the shocks 
of others? Few readers will regret that James's little book on 
Hawthorne, long out of print, was included in full, but some will 
wonder why Adams's dry and mordant life of George Cabot 
Lodge was also incorporated in toto. The answer is that Mr. 
Wilson hates excerpts and omissions. If we don’t share his par- 
ticular enthusiasm, we can skip over to the next selection. Fortu- 
nately, there is so much richness and diversity packed into almost 
thirteen hundred pages that everyone should be satisfied. 
DANIEL AARON. 

Smith College. 


John Greenwood in America, 1745-1752. A Monograph with 
Notes and a Check List. By Alan Burroughs. (Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover: Addison Gallery of American Art. 1943. Pp. 87. 
$2.00.) 


John Greenwood has been one of the forgotten men in the 
history of our colonial art, not so much as mentioned by most 
writers on the subject, and until now little more than a name, 
even for specialists in the field. But nearly a year ago the Addison 
Gallery gathered a representative collection of the portraits 
painted by this young Bostonian between 1745, when he was 
eighteen, and 1752, when he sailed for Surinam, never to see 
New England again. This first recorded exhibition of Green- 
wood’s work displayed him as a vigorous, clear-eyed artist in the 
colonial tradition, and laid the foundation for Mr. Burroughs’ 
admirable monograph, in which the painter is revealed as a very 
likable young man who made a significant, if brief and small, 
contribution to the colonial life of his day. 

Mr. Burroughs traces Greenwood’s background, draws upon 
unpublished family papers now in New Zealand and New York, 
and uses as historical documents the nearly sixty paintings which 
can with reasonable assurance be attributed to Greenwood’s New 
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England period. His later career is very briefly sketched, but it 
is recorded that in Surinam he painted 150 portraits, that he then 
went to Holland, where he worked at engraving for several years, 
and that he finally settled in London, where he established a high 
reputation as an importer of works of art and as an auctioneer. 

While Mr. Burroughs’ monograph is not in any sense a full- 
length biography, and is intentionally limited to establishing 
Greenwood’s place among our colonial artists, it is the only source 
of reliable information about his early years and is of primary 
importance for students of the colonial period. It is written with 
great skill, thorough knowledge, and ample notes, a model piece 
of historical research. It is inevitable that there should be doubts 
as to a considerable number of the portraits which Mr. Bur- 
roughs attributes to Greenwood, for the painter signed only a 
few of his pictures, though some others can be definitely assigned 
to him on other grounds. But in the doubtful cases Mr. Bur- 
roughs gives fairly the pros and cons for his attribution, and 
further study will lead to more definite conclusions. 

Mr. Burroughs and the Addison Gallery are to be congratulated 
on this admirable piece of work, and it is to be hoped that they 
may cooperate in the production of further monographs about 
other forgotten painters of the colonial period whose portraits 
must be assembled and studied before any complete survey of pre- 
Revolutionary art in New England can be written. 


Henry WiLper Foortr 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Willard Gibbs. By Muriel Rukeyser. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 1942. Pp. 455. $3.50.) 


Miss Rukeyser has set for herself a formidable task. She pro- 
poses to relate the thought of a great mathematical physicist to 
the other forces at work in nineteenth-century America, and to 
interpret his meaning for the modern world. She sets out to do 
this despite the fact that, as she frankly avows, she does not under- 
stand the outer reaches of a mind which was too subtle for most 
contemporary scientists and mathematicians. She believes she can 
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overcome the modern fragmentation of the concerns of the hu- 
man spirit by an act of the imagination, and that this procedure 
will be welcomed by all save “the academic ones, . . . the writing 
ones who know a compartment for everything, the specialists who 
make a beehive, a cloison of the world, seeing the partitions only, 
and never how like these foods and colors are, cell after cell... .” 

There is much in this proposal to enlist the sympathies of the 
reader, for surely the confusion of tongues that makes most of 
the contents of a library unintelligible to any single one among 
its habitués is bad rather than good, a condition we would alter 
if we had the power. Miss Rukeyser’s method, furthermore, 
seizes upon the only form of expression that is at all likely to 
prove able to impose unity on such varied materials as Melville’s 
tragic sense and the physicist’s concern with mathematical de- 
scriptions of the habits of matter. It is therefore with some melan- 
choly that one recognizes the effort as only partially successful. 
Gibbs does not come alive in this book as a person, and his 
thought—“the foreboding, the prophetic imagery” which Miss 
Rukeyser insists “has been made a dominant pattern in the 
world as it lives today”—has in the end, as in the beginning, to be 
taken on faith, on the testimony of scientists who are able to read 
his austere language. 

The book, to be sure, contains vivid incidental glimpses of life 
in New Haven during the last century, and striking if sometimes 
debatable paragraphs of interpretation devoted to Melville and 
Whitman. An introductory chapter describing the case of the 
African slaves from the Amistad, inserted in order to dramatize 
the character of Gibbs's father, gives Miss Rukeyser a chance to 
show how well she can reconstruct the past when her materials 
are, so to speak, legible. One retains also a durable image of 
James Gates Percival and of more remote figures like William 
James and Henry Adams, from whom, apparently, Miss Rukeyser 
derived her idea of correlating physics with the artistic imagina- 
tion, and perhaps her special interest in Gibbs. 

But despite these not inconsiderable merits, the book as a 
whole must be regarded as unsatisfactory. The biographer’s re- 
spect for her subject seems to inspire in her a kind of cosmic 
emotion which tempts her to strain language beyond the ordinary 
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limits of expository prose. The effect aimed at would have been 
described in an earlier age as sublimity—and sublimity has always 
been notoriously dangerous. If one can value the enthusiasm and 
determination to see things whole which Miss Rukeyser brings 
to her writing, one is impelled on the other hand to question her 
apparent assumption that obscurity of style is the appropriate 
vehicle for intense emotion. 


Henry Nasu SMITH. 
University of Texas. 


The Story of Hill, New Hampshire. By Dan Stiles. (Concord, 
New Hampshire: The Sugar Ball Press. 1942. Pp. 72. $1.75.) 


The story of the little village of Hill, as told here, is not that 
of its whole two hundred and eight years, but simp)y of how in 
its old age it saved itself from extinction. After the serious floods 
of 1936 in the Pemigewasset and Merrimack valleys, the national 
government wisely decided to put a flood-control dam on the 
Pemigewasset just above Franklin. This meant that a large area 
to the north would become an uninhabitable basin fur flood 
waters to be held back by the dam. In this area was the village of 
Hill, the only thickly settled part of a large township. 

Mr. Stiles’s book tells how Frederick P. Clark, director of the 
New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission, 
conceived the idea of building a new and soundly planned Hill, 
on high land west of the old site, how a fair share of the villagers 
backed the scheme, and how eventually, with aid from the State, 
a “model town” replaced the original one. The story is pleasant 
to read. The planning of the new village was good and the towns- 
folk proved shrewd, courageous, and cooperative. The economic 
and social historian would welcome more data than Mr. Stiles 
gives on details of the financing, on the extent to which the new 
venture was made possible by taxes received from property- 
holders in the township outside the limits of the old village, and 
on the exact nature of the political negotiations between the town 
and the State, and between the town, together with individual 
property owners, and the national government. Mr. Stiles is con- 
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tent simply to outline the tale, and to praise the actors in it who 
deserve most credit for its happy ending. In one piace, though, 
he suggests that good publicity was one of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of the project. The power company, which owned a power 
line crossing the site for the new village, said it would cost $8000 
to move out om the way. Eight thousand dollars would have been 
a heavy charge tor the town; so “the matter got into the news- 
papers—and was thoroughly aired all over New Hampshire;” 
and, once the power company was promised a new right of way 
without cost, it “bore the rest of the expense as a gesture of good 
will.” Once a plan made by a State Commission is publicized as 
for a “dream village,” a “model town,” and a “planned com- 
munity,” gestures of good will, if not expensive, are likely to be 
freely made by corporations which need popular and political 
support. 

Mr. Stiles’s book is illustrated with many reproductions of 
photographs. Some of them make the new village look more at- 
tractive than it actually does, and perhaps his text now and then 
deals a little too eulogistically with his material. But the fact 
remains that Hill is alive, in large measure because of its deter- 
mination not to die, and that it is from most points of view better 
housed than it was before. Mr. Stiles’s book is a pleasant tribute 
to its achievement. 


KENNETH B. MuRpDOcK. 
Harvard University. 


The Maine Idea. Stories and pictures arranged by Keith Warren 
Jennison. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1943. 
Pp. 89. $2.50.) 


Village Down East. Duck Trap, Maine, and the People Who Live 
There. By John Wheeler. (Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press. 
1943. Pp. 187. $3.00.) 


These two books differ from most of those published recently 
dealing with the three states north of Boston in that they are con- 
cerned chiefly with the character of the people of the State rather 
than with its scenic beauties, natural resources, or “charm.” 
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The scheme of The Maine Idea was developed earlier by Mr. 
Jennison in his Vermont Is Where You Find It. It is a series of 
forty-four admirably executed photographs of unidentified Maine 
scenes and persons, connected by a laconic running comment 
facing each picture. Most often, a question put by an outsider is 
followed on the next page by the State-of-Mainer’s answer; or the 
pointed conclusion of a Down East remark is delayed to accom- 
pany the next picture. Perhaps the best sequence (four pictures) is 


“How far is it to Portland? . . . Well, it’s about thirty thousand 
miles the way you're headed— 

“...and there’s some stretches of pretty bad wheelin’” [a 
glimpse of ocean scenery]. 

“But isn’t this the Portland road?” 

“Sure it’s the Portland road, but if I was you and if I was going 
to Portland, I sure would change ends with that car.” 


The faces of the Yankees making the replies are perfect studies of 
expression—often ostentatiously engrossed in the tasks they are 
busied with, yet keenly aware that a joke is on. The bits of village, 
shore, farm, or country road are so attractive that one wishes they 
were tagged with their locations. 

The description on the title-page of Village Down East is 
“Sketches of village life on the northeast coast of New England 
before ‘gas buggies’ came, by John Wallace, from conversations 
with Zackary Adams, Duck Trap Cove [Lincolnville Beach], 
Maine.” This book will be most appreciated by readers who are 
old enough to remember the Maine coast as it was forty years 
or so ago, which the sketches faithfully reproduce. A six by seven- 
and-a-half charcoal drawing on each right-hand page is faced by 
a pen portrait at the outer edge of the left-hand one, accompanied 
by a three to four hundred-word bit of conversation by the “old 
seaman,” on the topic or character illustrated. The sketches, both 
in print and in pencil, are true to type, though the proportion of 
bulbous noses, sagging mouths, and shapeless paunches seems 
rather high. The studies of moustaches and beards would stock 
a museum. The shrewd, humorous, tolerant comments of Zackary 
ring true, as does his language; only one intrusive “no place,” for 
“nowhere” catches the fastidious eye. Few books, in fact, in the 
reviewer's opinion, give a better insight into the ways of living 
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and thinking of the fathers and mothers of adult Maine people. 
One can even better appreciate Maine's insistent isolationism in 
recent United States politics from the comment of Sam Colbert, 
at the end of the sketch entitled “Bridges.” Deck Gilkey had been 
enthusiastically describing the dedication of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
while 


Old Sam Colbert lis’ned and squinted out the corner of his eye, 
sceptic’l (the way he does "bout things he ain’t seen himself; him 
never havin’ been more’n twenty miles from Beachmont in his 
life). 

“Quite a bridge, is it, Decky?” says he, raisin’ one eyebrow and 
spittin’, contempt’us like. “Waal, I bet ye if I could-a crossed her 
with that hefty yoke of steers of mine, Star and Bright, in their 
prime, with a load of green cordwood—she'd-a creaked some!” 


Mitton ELLs. 
University of Maine. 


Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By Albert Post. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Number 497. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 258. $3.00.) 


One of the consequences of religious liberty, freedom of the 
press and of speech, which had been largely achieved by the 
opening of the War for Independence, and which was soon to be 
written into the new state and federal constitutions, was not only 
to encourage all shades of religious opinion, but also to give 
opportunity for those who opposed all religion to propagate their 
views. Deism, introduced into the Colonies in the eighteenth 
century from English and French sources, had found a consider- 
able following among the upper classes. Its influence, however, 
waned in the face of the revivals which swept the nation in the 
latter years of the eighteenth and the early years of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Such recent books as Dumas Malone’s The 
Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1838 (New Haven, 1926), 
Samuel W. Eaton’s Freedom of Thought in the Old South 
(Durham, North Carolina, 1940), and N. H. Sonne’s Liberal 
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Kentucky, 1780-1828 (New York, 1939) have made us familiar 
with the freethought movement, especially as it affected the up- 
per intellectual classes. The author’s purpose in this volume is to 
trace the movement from the beginning of freethought organiza- 
tion through the period of its most prosperous development, and 
especially its influence upon the masses. 

One of the most effective means of freethought propaganda 
during this period was the press. The author traces the case his- 
tory of all the principal freethought periodicals. There were at 
least twenty English and ten German periodicals which began 
publication during this period, all of them devoted to the destruc- 
tion of Christianity and the overcoming of “superstition.” One 
of the most influential began publication at New Harmony, Indi- 
ana, in 1825, as the New Harmony Gazette; was later changed to 
the Free Enquirer; and in 182g was moved to New York. Frances 
Wright and Robert Dale Owen were associated in its editing and 
management. It is Mr. Post’s opinion that the Boston Investiga- 
tor, which was begun in 1831 by Abner Kneeland, was the best 
freethought paper for the period as a whole. Unfortunately he is 
satisfied with little more than a catalogue of the freethought 
press. In fact, the principal weakness of his book is the lack of any 
adequate summary and appraisal of the influence exerted by the 
freethought movement. Other means of propaganda were tracts, 
books, and lectures. Of the lecturers, Frances Wright and Robert 
Dale Owen were probably the most active and widely known. 
Thomas Paine became the patron saint of the freethinkers, and 
his birthday, January 29, was annually celebrated by them with 
all the fervor of the followers of a prophet. Freethought propa- 
ganda was largely negative, giving chief attention to denuncia- 
tion of Christianity, the clergy, and the Bible, though some atten- 
tion was given to reform. Nature they exalted as the “great 
standard of truth,” whose “immutable laws stand as living wit- 
nesses against all miracle-workers, religious jugglers, and impos- 
ters” who, they proclaimed, were the “foundations of all reli- 
gions.” 

It would seem that during the period covered by Mr. Post's 
study, infidelity was more widespread in the United States, in 
proportion to the population, than it had ever been before or 
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has been since. It was, however, largely of the loud, ignorant 
type, shallowly based. Various attempts were made to estimate 
the number of freethinkers in the United States during these 
years. Robert Dale Owen, in 1831, wrote that he believed there 
were more Deists in the country than either Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists or Baptists. Yet, however numerous they may have been, 
there was never any great danger of their displacing organized 
Christianity, especially among the masses. 
WituiaM W. Sweet. 

University of Chicago. 
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David A. Wells and the American Revenue System, 1865-1870. By 
Herbert R. Ferleger. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., Lithoprinters. 1942. Pp. 338. Privately printed.) 


Mr. Ferleger’s monograph deals with Wells's services as Chair- 
man of the Revenue Commission and Special Commissioner of 
Revenue. After a brief introduction depicting his subject's back- 
ground and noting his activities in the area of natural sciences, 
the author discusses many of the national problems which were 
related to the work he was to undertake in his official position. 
His activities as a public servant are carefully and fully portrayed. 
A good deal of attention is given, and justifiably, to Wells's re- 
ports, their preparation, and, to some extent, their influence. 

Wells's attitude toward the various fiscal questions which were 
important in this period is carefully analyzed. In particular, his 
position on the tariff is studied in full detail. A critic might con- 
tend that altogether too much of the discussion is given to the 
tariff issue, but the retelling of this story, particularly with the 
care which has been lavished upon it, seems to the reviewer worth 
while. 

Mr. Ferleger has relied heavily upon Wells’s correspondence, 
giving us a well-developed and integrated account of his efforts 
and opinions. The monograph will be very useful to all students 
of this period, and particularly to those interested in fiscal prob- 
lems. 

H. H. Burpanx. 
Harvard University. 


Isham Genealogy. A Brief History of Jirah Isham (of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut) and his Descendants from 1670 to 1940. By 
His Great-Granddaughter Mary Allen Phinney. (Rutland: 
Tuttle Publishing Company. [1942?] Pp. viii, 179. Illustrated. 
No price.) 


It is a pleasure to pick up a genealogy whose author has had 
the objectivity to toss out plausible and interesting tales as to 
the origin of the family and its immigrant ancestor and to admit 
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that his origins are unknown. From the immigrant, John Isham 
of Barnstable, this volume briefly traces the line marked out in 
Mr. Homer W. Brainard’s account of the Connecticut branch of 
the family to Jirah Isham (Yale, 1797), of the fourth generation. 
This individual receives a concise biography supplemented with 
correspondence and other documents, and his descendants are 
traced with careful detail down to the present generation. The 
book itself is made with the skill which one has come to associate 
with the Tuttle imprints and offends only in giving no date of 
publication—an omission which is such a nuisance to librarians 
that it is curious that it ever occurs. 

The genealogist has performed a great service to the historian 
in tracing out the early generations of settlers in America. This 
volume shows the endless possibilities of pursuing the genealogi- 
cal threads from the fringes of the standard works through the 
more difficult pattern of modern records to the present. The ref- 
erence librarians who struggle with modern biographical prob- 
lems (and all of them do) will hope for many more books like 
this. 


C. K. S. 


Celestial Homespun: The Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker. By 
Katherine Burton. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1943. Pp. 393. $3.00.) 


In Celestial Homespun, Katherine Burton has added Isaac 
Hecker to her gallery of American converts to Catholicism. Her 
medium is the fictionized biography; and though the result has 
neither the solidity of biography nor the freedom of fiction, it 
becomes in Mrs. Burton’s now fairly expert hands less of an 
anomaly than one might expect. The picture of the founder of 
the Paulists is drawn pleasantly and honestly, without sensa- 
tionalism or striving for effect; the historical background is mod- 
est; and the occasional errors of detail detract little from a book 
which does not profess to be history. Celestial Homespun, in- 
deed, has a graciousness and humility which are perhaps more 
reminiscent of Father Hecker than of his church, in these later 
days of the Legion of Decency and the hysteria against birth con- 
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trol. Many Catholics should find this life of Hecker instructive; 
and it may be recommended in particular to the editor of the 
Catholic World, a periodical whose present course would cer- 
tainly appall its founder, properly portrayed by Mrs. Burton as 
an apostle of tolerance and democracy. Students of history will 
find Celestial Homespun of less interest, however, and are likely 
to continue to prefer the standard biography by Father Walter 
Elliott. 


ArTHuR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Washington. 


The Lay Preacher. By Joseph Dennie. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and a Bibliographical Note by Milton Ellis. (New York: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 1943. Pp. xii, 184. $4.00.) 


Joseph Dennie’s essays were once widely read. and won for him 
the title of “the Addison of America.” Two volumes of them were 
published, one in 1796, and another, now rare, in 1817. The 
present edition reprints both and makes readily accessible a body 
of important material for students of our early national literature. 

K. B. M. 


A Sense of Humus. By Bertha Damon. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1943. Pp. 250. $2.50.) 


“This book,” say the publishers, “is a round-by-round account 
of Bertha Damon's years-long battle with the soil of her chill, 
rocky, but beloved New Hampshire.” Since Mrs. Darn is a prac- 
tised writer, as well as a skillful gardener, her story has much 
more to recommend it than most “garden books,” or books on 
“my summers in New Hampshire.” It has the usual quota of sen- 
timent, the usual disregard for some of the more annoying and 
less picturesque features of country life; and, as the title would 
suggest to any wary reader, it lapses now and then into being 
merely “cute.” “Samule,” the hired man, may be drawn from 
life, but he seems to be a blood-brother to the curiously wise and 
earthy philosopher-humorists who are certainly commoner in 
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books than in New Hampshire. But Uncle John, not a philoso- 
pher certainly and no model summer gardener, has the stamp of 
life, and it is tempting to believe that he exists just as Mrs. Damon 
draws him. There ought to be someone like him in all books of 
this type, as a dash of acid to offset the cloying sweetness that 
usually ruins them. And Mrs. Damon herself is not one to be 
content with over-sweetness for very long. Her more romantic— 
and often charming—rhapsodies on the virtues of country living, 
the beauty of gardens, and the understanding of life to be had 
from digging in the earth, are interlarded with flashes of wisdom, 
humor that often rises to wit, and a good deal of sound and quite 
unsentimental information about practical living on a country 
place. Those readers who are tired of reflections on the tragic 
beauty of May may turn to Mrs. Damon's good counsel on cook- 
ing and serving burdock stems and milkweed stalks and fiddle- 
necks, or on the proper care and feeding of a compost heap. 


KENNETH B. MurRbDOocK. 
Harvard University. 


Roughly Speaking. By Louise Randall Pierson. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1943. Pp. 332. $2.50.) 


The primary thing to say about Mrs. Pierson’s autobiography 
is that it is very hard to lay down. Any further remarks are not 
really important after that one. The book is full and rather in- 
credible, as Mrs. Pierson’s life seems to have been; and anyone 
looking for information could learn a number of things from it: 
what Simmons College was like in 1910, the difficulties of running 
a restaurant at Orleans in the 30's, or how the policy racket 
worked on the Cape; but it would be a shame to read it for in- 
formation. What the reader will remember at the end, I think, 
is not that Mrs. Pierson grew up next to the Adamses in Quincy, 
went through a number of private depressions and one national 
one, and was stil] full of fight and faith in America in 1942, but 
rather that she is in her own way a tremendously clever writer, 
a wonderful story teller. Without that quality the book would 
be nothing, but with it, it is first-rate. 


C. W., Jr. 
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The books listed below have been received by the New England 
Quarterly through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limi- 
tation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the Quarterly who may 
be interested in them. 


Alexander, E. P., Louise P. Kellogg, C. B. Lester, E. E. Edwards, 
and T. J. Mayock, Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture. 
(Madison: State Historical Society. 1942. Pp. vii, 67.) 

Two essays and a bibliography devoted to the career and 
work of a distinguished Wisconsin agricultural historian. 

Anthoensen, Fred, Types and Bookmaking, Containing Notes on 
the Books Printed at the Southworth-Anthoensen Press. With 
A Bibliographical Catalogue by Ruth A. Chaplin. (Portland, 
Maine: Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1943. Pp. x, 170. $7.50.) 

Bainton, Roland H., George Lincoln Burr. His Life. With Selec- 
tions from His Writings edited by Lois Oliphant Gibbons. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 505. $3-75.-) 

A study of the career of Professor Burr containing a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings and reprints of some of his most impor- 
tant work. Included is his well-known article “New England’s 
Place in the History of Witchcraft.” 

Brown, Charles Brockden, The Rhapsodist and Other Uncol- 
lected Writings. Edited by Harry R. Warfel. (New York: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 1943. Pp. xii, 156. $3.00.) 

An excellent reprint of some essays by one of America’s 
first novelists, together with other material from his pen hither- 
to unreprinted. 

Crowl, Philip A., Maryland during and after the Revolution. A 
Political and Economic Study. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXI, Num- 
ber 1. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. 185. 
$1.75.) 

Dogherty, Marian A., ’Scusa Me Teacher. (Francestown, New 
Hampshire: Marshall Jones Company. 1943. Pp. 155. $1.75-) 

Essays on a teacher’s experience among Italian children 
in Boston. 
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Franklin, John Hope, The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790- 
1860. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1943. 
Pp. x, 271. $4.00.) 

Freneau, Philip, Letters on Various Interesting and Important 
Subjects. Edited with an Introduction and a Bibliographical 
Note by Harry Hayden Clark. (New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
& Reprints. 1943. Pp. vi, 142. $4.00.) 

A reprint of a work published in 1799 and never before 
reissued. The letters attacked what Freneau regarded as the 
evil Federalist-Calvinist element in the current political situa- 
tion. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Selected Writings and Speeches. Edited by 
T. Harry Williams. (Chicago: Packard and Company. 1943. 
Pp. lxv, 269. $.95-) 

Lippmann, Walter, U. S. Foreign Policy. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 1943. Pp. xvii, 177. $1.50.) 

Rhode Island History. Volume I1, Number 3. (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society. July, 1943.) 

The leading article in this issue is George L. Miner’s “John 
Brown's Katy, afterwards Continental Armored Sloop, Provi- 
dence.” 

Société Historique Franco-Américaine, Bulletin. (Boston. 1942. 
Pp. 115.) 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Mrs. Harotp G. ARNOLD, writer and lecturer, is an authority on 
the Bronté sisters. 


Dr. RicHarb M. Brace is assistant professor of History in Pomona 
College, California. 


Freperick W. Cosurn is President of the Lowell Historical So- 
ciety. 


‘THomas M. Grirrirus, Professor of History at Colby College, is 
State Historian of Maine. 


KerrH R. Hutcuison, a member of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation of Teachers College, Columbia University, is now en- 
gaged in industrial personnel work in New York. 


Cuartes A. Mapison, college editor for Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, has in preparation for publication a volume on Ameri- 
can rebels and reformers. 


Rosert L. Srraker, college editor for Longmans, Green and 
Company, is engaged on a biography of Horace Mann. 


W. DennamM Sutcuirre is an assistant professor of English at 
Bates College. 


CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1943 


Page 33, line 13, for Revelations, read Revelation. 
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